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THE WEEK. 
THE meeting of the House of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Lords on Monday simply ratified 
AT HOME. the decision arrived at in Lord 
Salisbury’s drawing-room on the 
previous Friday. Lord Dudley’s amendment to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill was persisted in, some rather 
ridiculous alterations being made in it by the Tory 
Peers. The Marquis of Ripon warned the House of 
Lords against persisting in an amendment to which 
it is impossible for the Government or the House of 
Commons to assent. But he produced no impression 
upon an assembly that was evidently bent upon 
having its own way in a matter in which the 
interests of the working classes are on one side and 
those of the capitalists on the other. The key-note 
of the policy of the Peers was struck by Lord 
Salisbury in his description of the trades unions of 
the country as a cruel organisation. It is difficult 
to understand how the Tory leader could have 


allowed himself thus to reveal his real sentiment | 
with regard to the most enlightened portion of the 


working classes. 


It is curious to find that the bishops, who profess 
to be so anxious to win the attention and respect of 
the working classes, and who have in some cases 
gone to dangerous lengths in the direction of un- 
sound social economics in the hope of doing so, 
cannot, when in the House of Lords, shake off their 
Tory partisanship. Every bishop who was in the 
House on Monday night voted with Lord Salisbury 
in his attempt to destroy the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, and yet these right reverend gentlemen feel 
aggrieved because the working men of England do 
not regard them as their best friends. The “ spiritual” 
peerage, so-called, is assuredly a strange thing. 


THE House of Lords on Thursday evening re- 
sumed their discussion of the Local Government Bill, 
taking the measure at its Committee stage. The 
debate was chiefly notable for the effort made by 
the Duke of Devonshire and the Liberal Unionist 
peers to resist some of the reactionary amendments 
of the Opposition. On two divisions the Liberal 
Unionists went with the Government against Lord 
Salisbury’s Tory phalanx. It is, perhaps, but a small 
sign of grace, and the stand was in the main 
ineffectual, but it is so seldom that the Dissentient 
Liberals in either House show any trace of their lost 
Liberalism that the incident deserves to be recog- 
nised. Their chief energy was expended in opposing 
Lord Balfour’s attempt to take away the Parlia- 





mentary franchise for the Parish Councils and 
substitute a ratepaying one, and here they were 
successful, For the rest, the Lords managed to 
carry, on Thursday evening, amendments _re- 
stricting the Parish Councils to parishes whose 
population is more than 500, forbidding the 
use of schoolrooms for meetings on allotments, or 
election meetings, and making district councillors 
ex officio parish councillors. So far it is not clear how 
much their lordships are going to damage the Bill, 
but the tendency is distinctly to mutilate it. They 
may not destroy it so utterly as they have the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, but they seem in a fair way 
to enforce in regard to this Bill also the lesson which, 
as Sir Edward Grey said at Stockton on Thursday 
night, all their recent action has been teaching to the 
country—namely, that the House of Lords exists 
only to spoil and thwart the work which the House 
of Commons and the Government have been elected 
by the country to do. 





WE have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s characteristic contradiction of the story of a 
Unionist plan of Home Rule published in THE 
SPEAKER of last week. The comments upon the 
statements made by us in the Press have been 
decidedly instructive. In only the least intelligent 
journals is there any attempt to maintain the fiction 
that Home Rule is dead, and even these journals are 
not successful in hiding their fear that the contrary 
is the case from their readers. In the Birmingham 
Post, for example—a journal which derives such 
importance as it has from its assumed connection 
with Mr. Chamberlain—after a foolishly intem- 
perate attack upon THE SPEAKER for giving 
currency to the story of last week, there is a 
practical admission at the close of the article 
of almost everything contained in that story. 
Mr. T. W. Russell, again, is reported as having 
stated to a journalist who interviewed him at 
the Cape that three things must be dealt with 
in Ireland—“ namely, (i) extension of the pur- 
chase of land system; (2) local government on 
broader lines even than Mr. Balfour’s County Councils 
Bill of 1891; (83) an extension of university education, 
on the principle embodied in the Home Rule Bill, by 
establishing and endowing ” a Catholic university. 
Mr. Russell represents the Old Guard of Ulster 
Unionism and Protestant ascendancy, yet to this 
complexion even he has come at last. The Man- 
chester Courier—the leading Tory organ in Lancashire 
—directly confirms THE SPEAKER’S statement, though 
it hints that the scheme, after having been dis- 
cussed, has, for the present at least, been abandoned. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has been the leading orator 
out of Parliament during the week. At Stourbridge 
on Monday he delivered, amid a good deal of inter- 
ruption, one of his most vicious and most carefully 
prepared attacks upon the Government and its 
policy. It was notable, not only for its bitterness, 
but for the extreme inaccuracy of many of the 
statements it contained. For example, the speaker 
declared that when the principal place was given to 
Home Rule in the programme of the Government 
there was a reversal of the professions made by the 
Liberal party before taking office. It is difficult to 
understand how even Mr. Chamberlain could have 
committed himself to so flagrant a perversion of the 
facts as this; and yet it was upon this baseless 
assertion that the greater part of his Stourbridge 
speech was founded. On Tuesday he appeared ina 
new character, as the guest and principal speaker at 
a Birmingham Tory club. On this occasion he 
devoted himself to eulogising the permanency of the 
alliance between the Tories and Liberal Unionists, 
and to deriding what he described as “the new 
Radicalism.” It hardly needed a speech like this to 
prove that Mr. Chamberlain has become a Tory in 
everything but name. Still, we cannot pretend to 
be sorry that he should have proclaimed his conver- 
sion in this ostentatious fashion. 


It really seems that it would only be a work of 
charity, in the depressing circumstances in which the 
“staunch” Unionists thus tind themselves, with their 
own leaders crumbling away, to do what lies in our 
power to raise their drooping spirits, and perhaps 
we cannot do this better than by quoting from the 
Pall Mall Gazette on Monday last a delightful joke 
by Father Healey, the well-known parish priest of 
Bray. The other day an ardent politician asked his 
reverence, “ What d’ye think, now, Mr. Tim Healy 
will be in the first Irish Parliament—Lord Chancellor, 
Attorney-General, or what?” “Shure,” replied the 
Father, “ he will be a very old man.” Without ac- 
cepting Father Healey as a prophet, we may at least 
applaud the joke of a first-class humorist. 


THE prolonged and acrimonious debate at the 
London School Board on Thursday only affords 
further proof of what we maintained last week : 
that to upset the compromise on religious teaching 
as it has been understood hitherto can only end 
in the elimination of religion altogether. But 
the real work of education will first have to be 
injured and retarded by a period of active and 
bitter theological warfare. Two of the more 
moderate and sensible members of the majority, 
Sir Cameron Gull and Mr. Ridgway, have now 
broken away from their party on the ground that 
(as we said last week) the circular to teachers it 
has put forward necessarily involves the imposition 
of religious tests. But their own circular, while 
apparently much fairer, is open to the same ob- 
jections, only in a less degree. It tends to divide 
teachers into “Christian” and “non-Christian” ; it 
neither meets the Nonconformist view as generally 
held, nor quiets the party we are not to call sacer- 
dotal—nay, it invites the renewal of the struggle 
from either side in every future School Board contest. 
Why cannot the Church of England take proper 
steps to do its own work instead of delegating its 
performance to lay, and in many cases unqualified, 
hands, and diverting meanwhile a large part of its 
funds and efforts to an ineffective and pernicious 
rivalry with Board schools ? 


AN important contribution to the discussion on 
the eight-hour question has been made by Mr. 
Eustace Carey in a paper on the management of 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


Loadon, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London ofa large amount in weekly wag<e. 











chemical works, read before the Liverpool section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry. In some of the 
alkali works at Widnes an eight-hours shift has 
been substituted for the twelve-hours shift among 
the salt-cake men, with the result that each furnace 
now turns out twelve tons per twenty-four 
hours instead of ten. Each man therefore turns 
out only four tons in eight hours instead of 
five tons in twelve hours, and his daily wages 
are diminished by 20 per cent.; nevertheless, the 
regularity of attendance is so much _ increased 
that the average weekly earning is the same. At 
Messrs. Brunner, Mond & Co.’s works the result of a 
similar experiment is even more favourable to the 
new system, for the wages for an eight-hours day 
are now the same as they were for a twelve-hours 
day four years ago, and yet the cost of wages per 
ton of salt-cake produced has not been increased. 
It has, moreover, been found in these works that 
the sickness amongst the shift-men, as measured by 
the works sick-club payments, is exactly half what 
it was under the old system. We are therefore glad 
to hear that the United Alkali Company has 
adopted the new system in its various works 
during the*past week. 


THE naval scare in France, so_ in- 
ABROAD. dustriously promoted by M. Clémen- 
cgeau, has resulted in the appointment 
of a Committee of Inquiry and in a debate in the 
Chamber opened by M. Lockroy. He was known as 
an alarmist in other departments before; but his 
review of the state of the French coast defences on 
Tuesday could hardly have been paralleled by the 
united efforts of all the admirals and Times corre- 
spondents who have lately been so busy on this side 
of the Channel. Dunkirk, in his opinion, is defence- 
less ; Dieppe could be destroyed by a single gunboat 
in half an hour; Cherbourg lies open to a hostile 
squadron; or an English army could land on the 
Cétentin coast (presumably near Carteret, opposite 
Jersey) and take that arsenal in the rear; Corsica is 
at our mercy, and so on. It is difficult to imagine 
that the great Fort de la Roule at Cherbourg is 
really so useless, or—remembering the nature of the 
Cétentin coast, and especially of the neighbourhood 
of Carteret and Portbail—that a considerable force 
could be landed there with any chance of success. 
A flat, dangerous coast commanded by low cliffs and 
hills, with some of its harbours, at low tide, actually 
out of sight of the sea, and communicating with the 
interior through narrow valleys, seems to the 
civil mind hardly a place either to land on or to 
hold. Indeed, the district must contain more than one 
potential Marathon, and is probably safe, therefore, 
even without the fort promised by the Government 
on Thursday. The Ministers of War and Marine 
replied on that day in great detail to M. Lockroy, 
and the debate terminated in an easy victory for 
the Government. We may fairly set off the 
French alarmists against those on our own side of 
the Channel. 





THE scene in the French Chamber last Saturday, 
with its sequels at Roubaix and elsewhere, tends to 
emphasise the conflict between the great mass of the 
bourgeois Republicans and the party of Revolutionary 
Socialism. The interruption started by M. Thivrier 
—who, having ceased to be a working-man in the 
strict sense of the term some twenty years ago, 
now represents Labour in the Chamber in the 
characteristic blue blouse—temporarily lost the 
Socialist party a good deal of Radical support; but 
it has evoked marked approval among their con- 
stituents outside the Chamber, and the declaration 
by the President that the cry of “ Vive la Commune!” 
is “odious” only tends further to emphasise the 
division. No doubt the Commune may be regarded 
with mixed feelings by many excellent Parliament- 
arians in France today, so many of them were 
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connected with it; but the formal adoption of the 
new battle-cry by the Socialists, together with their 
attacks on the Government for the measures taken 
against Anarchism, indicate that the party is tend- 
ing more and more in the direction of revolution. 





THE legitimate satisfaction felt in France at 
the success of the conversion of the 4} per cent. 
Rente has been somewhat abridged by M. Leroy 
Beaulieu. In an article published on Monday in the 
Journal des Débats, he warns his countrymen that 
France, like every state in Europe, has to face a con- 
stantly-growing deficit ; that this year, but for the 
conversion, it would have been two hundred million 
francs, and that that operation has only saved sixty- 
eight millions; that the Customs revenue is falling 
off, the revenue from the taxes on houses will 
probably also decline, as there has been much over- 
building in the great towns, and it is proposed to 
lighten the land-tax—to the benefit, probably, of 
local taxes alone—and to readjust the duties on 
alcoholic liquor in a way that is certain to cause 
a further reduction of revenue. Enterprise mean- 
while is paralysed—so much so that the rate of 
interest will probably rise; the desire to save—nay, 
the power of saving—is perishing (a fact borne out 
by the recent savings bank returns); and not only 
are the demands of the Army and Navy constantly 
increasing, but the State is regarded as the uni- 
versal provider with unlimited funds and power to 
assist. The weaker States (in which, by the way, 
there is not much State Socialism, unless it be in the 
eccentric Protectionism of Portugal) have already 
succumbed. Next year will see two more nations in 
bankruptcy ; and, unless France and Germany reduce 
their armaments and, above all, abandon State 
Socialism in every form, they must eventually meet 
the same fate. M. Leroy Beaulieu forgets that some 
forms of State Socialism may at least imply a set-off 
in increased production and consequently increased 
revenue ; but his article is a forcible presentation of 
the inevitable prospect which, as we said last week, 
almost every nation on the Continent will soon have 
to face. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S reception at Berlin last Satur- 
day passed off with every sign of popular enthusiasm ; 
but the immediate interest of it is personal, not 
political. The real gainer is, after all, the Emperor. 
Count Caprivi is rather thrown into the shade 
for the moment, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he is to disappear at present, in spite 
of the encouragement given by the reconciliation 
to the forces of Prussian landlordism. Still, 
it is difficult to avoid speculating as_ to 
what may happen when the failure of the 
new financial schemes of the Government is com- 
pleted. Herr Miquel’s great scheme for increasing 
the contributions of the Federal States to the Im- 
perial Exchequer, with the intention, indeed, of 
paying the increase back out of Imperial indirect 
taxation, but as a kind of reserve if that taxation 
should fail, is, after all, still alive. The Bill em- 
bodying it is now before the Reichstag; but it has 
been so coldly received, and so emphatically rejected 
by the Centre (especially the Bavarians), who hold 
the balance of parties, that it will probably follow 
the fate of the rest and be referred to a committee 
for evisceration. 





THE condition of Italy is for the moment quiet 
enough. The disarmament in Sicily is stated to be 
proceeding peaceably ; the civil population is excel- 
lent friends with the army of occupation; the 
banking panic is subsiding; and it is said that the 
state of siege in Carrara will soon be terminated. 
The constant suppressions of newspapers, however, 
beginning with the Secolo of Milan last week, are an 
awkward feature in the situation, and it is quite 





uncertain how the new financial measures will be 
received in the Chamber or the country. There is 
some talk of a meeting of Opposition deputies— 
chiefly those of the Extreme Left—at one of the 
large towns, to organise resistance in Parliament. 
But will Parliament meet at all? or will Signor 
Crispi govern by Royal decree and then demand a 
Bill of Indemnity ? 





THE Aigues-Mortes affair is finally settled in a 
way that illustrates effectively the Francophobia 
prevalent in Italy to which we referred last week. 
France has paid 420,000 francs to Italy, and Italy 
30,000 francs to France as compensation to the families 
of the persons injured respectively at Aigues-Mortes 
and in the consequent disturbances in Italy. And 
there is, we are glad to say, to be no flinging back of 
the French indemnity by the Italian recipients or their 
foolish advisers in the Press. The only demonstration 
is to consist in the raising of the Italian relief fund 
toa sum equal to the French indemnity, to show 
that the latter is superfluous. But it is significant 
that the Italian Government objected to any 
Parliamentary discussion of the matter at present, so 
that the indemnities have to be paid out of the secret 
service fund—a fact which shows the truth of the 
remark of the German Chancellor last year, that the 
great danger of Europe now is less from the hos- 
tilities of Governments than from those of peoples. 





IN Servia, too, the situation for the moment is 
quiet enough. The new Ministry is hailed in 
Austria as the only one that can avert economic 
and political ruin. Even King Milan is lauded in 
Vienna as the Saviour of Society—a new character 
for an ex-monarch who has even abandoned 
his citizenship, and whose mere presence in his 
former country is illegal. It may not be unnatural 
that, now that the young king's trusted adviser is 
dead, he should seek parental counsel in spite of 
legal obstacles. But the ex-king is not trusted by 
any of the party leaders; and the Ministry is op- 
posed in the Skupshtina by a majority of about 
twelve to one. It has been strengthened by the 
inclusion of the former Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. Mijatovich, a well-known contributor to THE 
SPEAKER. If any man can extricate it from its 
difficulties, we are sure our eminent contributor 
can. But hitherto the general view has been that 
the alternative is between a military Cabinet and 
the deposition of the present dynasty, with or with- 
out the intervention of Russia. Bulgaria, on the 
other hand, has received a fresh guarantee of 
stability by the birth of an heir to the throne. 





ALL this week the policy of the United States 
Government and the main body of the Democratic 
party has been in the utmost danger, chiefly from 
Democratic bolters, currency fanatics, and other 
financial “cranks.” The Southern and Western 
Democrats seem to have resolved that if the Tariff 
Bill is to pass, the wealthy East and the railways 
shall pay for it in the form of income tax. The 
extraordinary sensitiveness shown at the last United 
States Census with regard to the question, “ Have 
you a mortgage on your house?” is a sufficient 
proof of the unpopularity that awaits an even 
more inquisitorial procedure. The Bill was incor- 
porated in the Tariff Bill on Wednesday by a 
majority the size of which was probably chiefly 
due to the desire of the enemies of the latter to 
overweight and sink that measure. The proposed 
bond issue has been attacked—partly by the silver 
fanatics, partly in the interests of Labour—and has 
very nearly failed; and the Democratic party has 
been all but wrecked by its internal dissensions. 
Bye-elections, though in New York City, show con- 
siderable Democratic losses. The final vote on the 
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Tariff Bill was taken on Thursday afternoon. It 
was passed by a majority of 203 to 140—considerably 
over the estimates; but greater dangers await it in 
the Senate. 


THE reports from Rio Janeiro on Wednesday 
morning, though conflicting in detail, indicated that 
the United States Admiral had insisted on protect- 
ing United States ships on their way to the wharves 
from the insurgent squadron, in spite of the blockade, 
and that the latter had consequently given up the 
game. The more detailed accounts since received 
indicate that the latter announcement was pre- 
mature, but confirm the former, and make it clear 
that the Admiral is instructed to go as far as he can, 
short of actual intervention, in checking the in- 
surgents. The news is an odd contrast to the 
boastful telegrams, also published this week, of 
fresh captures of positions in Rio Harbour, and 
to the fancy pictures of insurgent armies on the 
march from the South. But Brazil is a very large 
country, very loosely federated, and, whatever the 
difficulties of the insurgents, we cannot suppose the 
insurrection is yet in a state of complete collapse. 


THE sumptuous fac-simile of the 
LITERATURE, editio princeps (Augsburg, 1471) of 
ete. the Imitatio Christi, which has re- 
cently been published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock,isan admirable reproduction of an early printed 
book, and is altogether one of the most attractive 
reprints which have been issued for some time, 
The type, we need hardly say, is black-letter, but 
there is a certain concession to the modern reader 
in the shape of an eloquent introduction by Canon 
Knox Little, treating of the life of Thomas a 
Kempis, and seizing very happily some of the salient 
characteristics of the Imitation. Hardly any book 
(save the Bible and certain writings of the Fathers) 
can have had more influence on Christian thought 
than the Imitation: it has attracted the most 
diverse minds, including, as recent examples, General 
Gordon and George Eliot ; and it was adopted bodily 
from Catholicism by Comte as one of the sacred 
books of Positivism. Canon Knox Little has hardly 
space for any attempt to assign the causes of the 
many-sided attractiveness of a book much of which 
is primarily addressed to members of a monastic 
community, but as a commentary for the average 
reader his introduction is useful. Our only quarrel 
with him is that he dismisses with a couple of 
references the vexed question of authorship, and so 
we cannot quite lay the ghost of our fears that, after 
all, the biography before us may be totally irrelevant. 
We hardly suppose purchasers of this volume will 
read much of the text. It isa pity they should not: 
black-letter would facilitate the close study and 
meditation which the work demands. 


Tue Readership in Greek at Oxford is an office 
hardly less coveted than the chair itself, for though 
inferior in status to the Professorship, it gives the 
holder an almost unique opportunity of watching 
over and controlling the course of Greek studies. 
More than one professor was known to be angling 
for this prize; but-the Reader par excellence is a 
distinguished college tutor and lecturer, and such 
an one at all points is Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, whom 
the delegates have chosen to succeed Mr. Bywater. 
The few readers of Tur SPEAKER who do not know 
will be interested to hear that the new Reader burns 
a steady light of Liberalism in Oxford, and in the 
educational councils of the University where the 
reactionary is rampant, is as stout a champion of 
progress as the late Master of Balliol. Educationist, 
politician, entomologist, Mr. Sidgwick is a type of 
Periclean versatility, and his wonderful readiness 
and facility in Greek verse is constantly tickling 
Oxford into laughter with some fresh jocularity. 





THAT good concert-music is generally preferred 
in England to the music of serious opera has recently 
been shown in avery striking manner. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, headquarters for so many years of Italian 
opera in England—the most ancient and most cele- 
brated lyrical theatre that the country possessed— 
has been pulled down with a view to the construction 
of an immense hotel on the site of the old Opera 
House. The Imperial Institute, on the other hand, 
has been driven to see the desirability of turn- 
ing to the art which has done so much for the 
Crystal Palace, and has taken to concert-giving ; 
and one of the finest concert-halls—probably the 
very finest—in all Europe has quite lately been 
opened at the top of Regent Street. Apart from 
its architectural beauties, apart from its excellent 
acoustical properties, the new “ Queen's Hall” has 
the advantage of holding three thousand persons 

about twice as many as St. James’s Hall can 
accommodate. With so large an audience, concert- 
givers can afford to lower their prices—now, for 
the most part, truly exorbitant; and already 
one result of the opening of Queen’s Hall has 
been a general lowering of prices. St. James's Hall 
is too small, too narrow, and too long. The Albert 
Hall is altogether too large. At Queen's Hall the 
happy medium is reached. There are three thousand 
places in the Hall, and from each one of them a full 
view of the platform is obtained. Among the im- 
portant concerts that have already been moved 
from St. James’s Hall to Queen’s Hall may be 
mentioned those of the Bach Choir and of the 
Philharmonic Society. The London Ballad Concerts, 
too, are now given at the new concert-hall; and it 
may be hoped that the Richter Concerts will follow 
suit. 


MADAME BLAZE DE Bury, a lady of 
OBITUARY. Scotch birth and a French Baroness, was 
well known in England some years back 
as the author of singularly able novels in her native 
tongue dealing with French society. She had also 
written essays on French literature, and her salon 
was famous. Professor August Hirsch, of Berlin, 
Was an eminent pathologist and a historian of 
medieval epidemics. The Vicomte de Rainneville 
had been a member of both French Chambers be- 
tween 1870 and 1882, but was defeated for the 
Senate in the latter year. He was a consistent Re- 
actionary ; and the salon of his wife, in which it 
was said—with some exaggeration—that Ministers 
were made and unmade, was a familiar feature 
of Parisian political life sixteen or eighteen 
years ago. Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
the great-niece of Fenimore Cooper, was a successful 
author of travel-sketches and of novels, chiefly deal- 
ing with the fortunes of Europeanised Americans. 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody, sister-in-law of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, had done much for the science of educa- 
tion, and introduced the Kindergarten system into 
America, where it has since been so much developed. 
M. Armand Gautier was a painter of distinction 
under the Second Empire, who broke with con- 
ventional traditions, especially in portraiture. M. 
Pierre Jules Cavalier was an eminent sculptor and 
trainer of sculptors. Mrs. Cecil Clay (Miss Rosina 
Vokes) was the last of a family of exceptionally 
able pantomimists. 








MR. GLADSTONE. 





T is not for us to attempt to fathom the motives 

which led the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette to 
publish the untrue—and, on the face of it, ridiculous 
—story of Wednesday regarding Mr. Gladstone’s 
“impending resignation.” A little thought ought 
to have convinced our contemporary that it was, to 
say the least, in bad taste to publish such a tale 
concerning a man of Mr. Gladstone’s years. One 
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who has happily lived longer than most of his 
fellows, and who is still blessed with something 
more than an average degree of physical strength, 
might well hope to be spared impertinent fables, the 
sole foundation for which is based upon the date of 
his birth. But mean and discreditable as the in- 
vention was there may be some who, reading Mr. 
Gladstone’s denial of the statement, may come to 
the conclusion that such a rumour as this is one of 
those that bring about their own confirmation. “ Mr. 
Gladstone is eighty-four; his hearing and eyesight are 
not so good as they once were; and when he is rudely 
reminded of these facts by a political antagonist, he 
may conceivably think that he has received a hint 
upon which he ought to act.’”’ This, we say, is what 
some persons may think, and in the thought they 
may find an explanation of the motive for the 
publication of the canard. Happily, however, the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette appears to know as 
little of the feeling in the Liberal party as he knows 
of Mr. Gladstone himself. So far as the Prime 
Minister is concerned, he is not the man to be driven 
from his post by the inventions of paragraph- 
writers. Whenever he takes the step unjustifiably 
attributed to him this week, it will be at the bidding 
of his own conscience, and because he has convinced 
himself that no other course is right. In the mean- 
time, the language in which, after denying the false 
rumour, he has commented upon it, is exactly 
similar in tone to the language he has habitually 
used, both in public and private, for a dozen years 
past when similar stories have reached his ears. 
As for the Liberal party, which is not less deeply 
interested in the question of the Prime Minister’s 
retention of office than he himself is, all that need 
be said is that, whilst it would never stand in the 
way of his own wishes and matured intentions, it 
feels that there never was a crisis in its history 
when his presence at the helm was more necessary 
than it is at this moment; and that, consequently, 
no greater misfortune could befall it than the loss of 
the leader whom it has followed, loved, and trusted 
through so many years of varying, but never in- 
glorious, fortune. 








THE LORDS AND THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY BILL. 





UR readers may remember that last autumn, 
when the Employers’ Liability Bill came before 

the House of Commons, we urged the Government to 
accept a compromise by which the workmen of the 
London and North Western Railway Company, and 
of a few other employers who had already organised 
fair schemes of insurance, should be allowed, 
under proper conditions, to contract out. To the 
opinions which we then expressed we adhere. We 
did not then, and we do not now, go quite so far as 
Mr. McLaren’s amendment, for we thought and 
think that even the London and North Western 
scheme should be made more liberal, under the 
pressure of a Government department, before it is 
accepted asa due equivalent for the benefits which 
are to be conferred on all workmen by the Legislature. 
The smal! amount of the compensation in case of death 
is aserious blemish, and Mr. McLaren’s amendment 
would have permitted the railway servants to accept 
it, nevertheless, without removing the blemishes. 
But, speaking generally, it was and is our opinion 
that some means should have been found to meet the 
wishes of the workmen who consider that the benefits 
they now receive and may probably lose are more 
valuable than those which wil! be given them in- 
stead. We cannot, therefore, be legitimately made 
the mark for Lord Salisbury’s curiously infelicitous 





taunt about the tyranny of a “cruel organisation,” 
as he chose to call the Trades Unions of these 
kingdoms. We have never hesitated to express our 
dissent from any resolutions of the Trades Unionist 
leaders, much as we admire and respect them, which 
seemed to press with undue severity upon even a 
small minority of workmen. 

But the House of Lords, with a stupidity which 
must be trying to their friends as it is encouragi 
to their opponents, have managed to avoid the best 
opportunity which they have had for a generation of 
protecting a minority from the casual injustice which 
arose from carrying out the general will. Instead of 
interfering to secure exemption to the workmen who 
asked for exemption, they have so amended the Bill 
as to render it almost useless to the general body of 
workers who did not ask for any opportunity of 
exemption. That this is the effect of Lord Dudley’s 
amendment, even as modified on reconsideration, 
can be very shortly shown. One of the strongest 
pleas urged by the London and North Western men 
was that they preferred the certainty of their present 
scheme to the uncertainty of the Bill. But the 
Lords have decreed that it shall be left as an 
open question to the workmen of every employer, 
which of two uncertainties they shall prefer—the 
uncertainty of the Bill or the uncertainty of some 
new insurance scheme, of which they will have had 
no experience, and probably but an imperfect under- 
standing. It was our desire to prevent friction 
between employers and workmen. But what more 
prolific cause of friction can be imagined than the 
agitation in every factory and workshop, under the 
pressure of foremen, of a question so difficult and so 
momentous as that which might be put to every body 
of operatives if Lord Dudley’s amendment were to 
pass? The Employers’ Liability Bill, if it brought 
this controversy in its wake, would be a serious 
danger to industrial peace. Then, secondly, it was 
clear that the London and North Western men were 
almost unanimous on a question which, in the form 
in which it would have been put to them, they were 
clearly qualified by experience to answer. Their 
advocates would have accepted any reasonable 
proportion—even four-fifths—as the requisite major- 
ity in favour of contracting-out. And they did 
not ask for anything which would affect the other 
workmen outside their own body. But the Lords 
propose that two-thirds of any employer’s workmen, 
even though their numbers be so small as to make the 
ballot a farce, and though their inexperience of 
insurance schemes make them unfitted to form a 
mature judgment, may be allowed to deprive the 
other third of all the benefits of the Bill. This 
is not protection for minorities; it is tyranny over 
minorities. It is true that Lord Camperdown carried 
an amendment which professed to protect the dis- 
sentients. A workman who dissents from the 
majority is to be entitled, on giving “due notice ” 
(whatever due notice may mean), to exempt himself 
from the insurance scheme; and, by another 
amendment, no employer is to make member- 
ship of an insurance society a condition of 
employment. But these modifications merely admit 
the difficulty without meeting it. An employer 
need not, it he gives notice, assign any reason 
for dismissal, and due notice of exemption from the 
workmen may be followed by due notice of dismissal 
from the employer. Much less is it possible to 
secure by legislative enactment (even if a penalty 
were imposed, which is not provided for in the 
amendment) that the employer in filling up the 
vacant place shall have no regard to whether the 
new man is willing or unwilling to enter the Society. 
An employer, if he had the prudence not to give his 
reasons, might perpetrate any injustice he pleased. 
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Then, thirdly, the London and North-Western 
men pleaded that their Society gave them compensa- 
tion in the case of all accidents, while the Bill would 
only give them a legal remedy where they could 
prove that the accident was caused by the negligence 
of fellow-servants. This was the strongest and most 
reasonable of their arguments, and we do not feel 
conyinced that the mass of the working classes 
clearly understand how serious is the limitation 
placed on the benefits of the Bill by the necessity of 
proving negligence. But the Lords’ Amendment 
does not attempt to secure that all the schemes 
which would be substituted for the Bill would have 
this extended scope. Probably many of them would 
be adopted under pressure by the less skilled or 
intelligent workmen which would not confer any 
such advantage. Many a wideawake man of the 
world insures his life without fully grasping the 
severe conditions in small print on the back of the 
policy with which some companies protect them- 
selves. And if the rules of the Provident Society 
provided (say) that no man should receive anything 
when the accident was due to his own fault, and 
that the committee (of whom the majority might be 
nominated by the employer) should be the judges of 
fact, many workmen might give their assent without 
realising that they were getting no just equivalent 
for what they were giving up. Nor could the Board 
of Trade well refuse to sanction the scheme merely 
because it did not give compensation in cases where 
the Legislature had not provided for the giving of 
compensation. 

The Lords have, therefore, given the world one 
more example of their singular incompetence to per- 
form the services usually expected from a Second 
Chamber. They have deliberately chosen to pick a 
quarrel not merely with the majority of the House 
of Commons, but with the whole force of the 
organised workmen of England, who are often, 
especially in Lancashire, of their own way of think- 
ing on Imperial politics. They have attempted to 
destroy the efficacy of a Bill which is aimed, how- 
ever imperfectly, at the alleviation of one of the 
saddest features of our industrial life. Wherever in 
any humble home there are bitter recollections of 
suffering while the breadwinner was laid on a sick 
bed by an accident which was an ordinary incident 
of his employment, the cruelty of their action will 
be too well understood. If out of the whole range 
of practical politics the Government had selected 
the question on which they would soonest join issue 
with the Peers before the town workmen of Great 
Britain, they could not have chosen a better. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND HOME RULE. 


——— 600 


’R. CHAMBERLAIN’S denial last Saturday 
\ of a statement which he admitted he had 
not read will strike most persons as having been 
slightly precipitate. We do not expect to have the 
honour of counting the Member for West Birming- 
ham among the subscribers to this journal, but we 
might at least reasonably ask him to refrain from 
denying any statement made in these pages until 
he has made himself acquainted with its exact 
nature. Still, we are willing to admit that for 
party and personal purposes Mr. Chamberlain was 
not ill-advised when he made public his emphatic 
contradiction before reading what we had said. If 
he had done so, he might still have spoken as he did, 
but he would at least have been deprived of the 
excuse which he now possesses for saying at some 
future time that his denial applied to something 
altogether different. For our part, we are com- 








pelled to abide by what we said last week, and 
to await, as we said we should do, the course 
of events for a full justification of our statement. 
The manner in which that statement has been 
received by the Unionist press is, indeed, the best 
justification that we could desire for it. It is only 
among the least intelligent and least responsible 
Tory organs that our recital of a story which was 
certainly not of our invention has met with a flat 
denial. Most of those organs of opinion have sought 
to divert attention from the startling rumour by 
ridiculing it, casting doubt upon it, and trying by 
every means in their power to pass on to some other 
topic. That is exactly what we anticipated. The 
time is certainly not yet ripe for the Unionist leaders 
to take their followers into their confidence. Nothing 
could have been more inopportune for their purposes 
than the premature revelation of the fact that the 
more intelligent and far-seeing of their number are 
thinking of anything in the nature of Home Rule 
for Ireland. Their anger at the revelation we can 
understand and forgive; but as it is no part of our 
duty to respect their wishes or serve their ends, they 
have no right to complain of the course we have seen 
fit to take. 

For the moment, however, we are willing to 
accept Mr. Chamberlain’s point-blank denial of the 
statement he had not read, and to look at the 
situation in the light of that denial and of his 
speech at Stourbridge on Monday. ‘That speech was 
a thoroughly characteristic performance. It bristled 
from end to end with bitter personal invective 
against those with whom he once was supposed to 
work in concert; it bristled, too, with statements 
which politeness leads us to describe as misleading. 
But all through its fiery passages, and amid its most 
flagrant misrepresentations, it was clear that the 
speaker was struggling to divest himself from 
any particle of suspicion of sympathy with Home 
Rule, or with the policy which seeks to make 
Ireland a contented and loyal portion of the 
United Kingdom. It was a hard task for any- 
body in the position of Mr. Chamberlain to under- 
take, and we do not wonder that more than once he 
should have lost his temper at the untimely reminders 
of his own past with which somebody in the audience 
was rude enough to assail him. But let us take him 
on his own showing. Let us assume that Mr. 
Chamberlain to-day contemplates no such scheme as 
that which was sketched in our pages last week, that 
he and the Unionists have no idea of establishing 
Local Government of any kind whatever in Ireland. 
Let us suppose, too—for this naturally follows from 
his point-blank denial last Saturday—that so far from 
desiring to get rid of that Castle system of 
government which no one has condemned more 
severely than he has done, he now sees in it 
the only salvation for an unfortunate country, and is 
determined to do everything in his power to per- 
petuate it. These are large assumptions, as we 
know, but we make them cheerfully in order to meet 
the flat contradiction with which Mr. Chamberlain 
has favoured us. But having made them, we are 
entitled to ask, What, then, is his policy with regard 
to Ireland? If he is prepared to do nothing, if he 
has forgotten the Round Table conferences and the 
point he had reached in the negotiation with the 
members of the present Government, if he has 
forgotten those earlier negotiations into which he 
sought to draw the cautious and unwilling Mr. 
Parnell, what has he to propose for Ireland? 
Nothing, seemingly, but a recurrence to that system 
of Coercion of which he was once the most ardent 
opponent. 

We refuse to believe that Mr. Chamberlain, 
whatever his defects may be, is so foolish and 
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helpless a person as to fall back upon this policy of 
despair. The plan, of which we gave a description— 
received not from Irish but from Unionist sources— 
in our pages last week, is anything but an ideal plan 
from the Home Rule point of view. Yet even it is 
something better than the hopeless policy to which 
Mr. Chamberlain is, apparently, for the moment 
anxious to commit his followers. Nor is it, as the 
Times has declared, “a preposterous plan.” Our 
contemporary ought to know that most of its salient 
points have already been advocated more or less 
openly by the leading members of the Unionist party. 
The establishment of a Catholic University, for 
instance, is a proposal of which Mr. Balfour has 
already publicly avowed his approval, and which has 
met with not a little favour from the rank and file 
of the Tory party. The abolition of Dublin Castle 
may not have been publicly approved as yet by Mr. 
Balfour, but no man, as we have said, has advocated 
it more ardently or with greater force than Mr, 
Chamberlain himself. As for the Provincial Councils, 
which make up the rest of the scheme, they may be 
called Mr. Chamberlain’s own children. It is no 
purpose of ours to support a scheme that comes 
from those who have been the most earnest enemies 
of the Home Rule Bill of the present Government, 
and that is meant not to be a concession to the rights 
of Ireland so much as a surrender to the inevitable, 
and a bid for the support of the voters of the 
United Kingdom. But at least we must admit that 
these proposals mark a distinct advance in the 
policy of the Unionist party, and afford evidence of 
the fact that the more intelligent members of that 
party know that their old position on this question is 
one which they cannot again take up. Coercion had 
its innings from 1886 to 1892, and there is no need to 
say how complete and hopeless a failure it was. 
Nobody can recognise this fact more fully than 
Mr. Balfour himself does, and nobody can be less 
desirous than he is of repeating the experiment, 
which he tried and tried in vain in the wretched 
years of his Irish Secretaryship. The mere rank 
and file of the party, the people who take their 
gospel from the columns of the Unionist press, 
and who are as blind to the signs of the times 
as the child is to the process of the stars, may 
not as yet have awakened to the truth, which 
is known and recognised by those members of the 
Opposition who can look at great political move- 
ments with the eyes of intelligence, and who are not 
insensible to the teachings of history. The question 
for the moment, however, is, what position does Mr. 
Chamberlain occupy? Has he so completely turned 
his back upon himself not only in his old Radical 
days, but even in the earlier days of his secession 
from Liberalism, that he has come to accept the 
dreary conclusion of the dullest of his followers, and 
has made up his mind that Ireland needs ‘nothing, 
ought to have nothing, and shall have nothing but 
the whip of the slave-master? This is the con- 
clusion to which we are irresistibly forced by his 
foolishly precipitate denial of last Saturday, and his 
speech on Monday; and yet it is impossible to 
believe that such a conclusion can be well founded. 








THE TORY PARTY AND THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 





TORY paper, commenting on one of the features 

of the new Unionist policy for Ireland, of 
which we gave some intimation last week, made 
this remark: “ The proposal for the endowment of a 
Roman Catholic University comes twenty years too 
late.’ Either our contemporary must have been 





Tr 


napping for a moment, or its ignorance of the ideas 
of its own party and of the events of current history 
is astonishing, even ina Tory newspaper. So far 
from the proposal to endow a Roman Catholic 
University being twenty years too stale, as an item of 
Tory policy, the late Tory administration, with Mr. 
Balfour at the head of its Irish business, was less 
than five years ago endeavouring to carry this pro- 
posal into effect. The project was not persevered in 
at the time because—we are cynical enough to 
suggest—the quid pro quo which was looked for did 
not, in the then state of Ireland, prove available. 
We would furthermore inform our contemporary and 
all who sit in similar darkness that this project of 
endowing a Roman Catholic University for Ireland, 
and, indeed, of further Catholic endowments, is a pet 
idea of Mr. Balfour’s—and of Tory statesmen 
generally. Mr. Balfour has avowed it in the House 
of Commons; so has Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 

The more recent history of the idea is significant. 
It is an idea with a rather long history, and it has, 
of course, its root in a theory of Irish policy on 
which English Governments generally, irrespective of 
party, have from time to time placed great reliance. 
From the time of the Union, from the time of 
O’Connell and the Quarantotti Rescript, from the 
time of Cardinal Cullen, when we had almost per- 
fected a concordat, from the time of Cardinal 
McCabe, when the Papal thunders were invoked 
against Mr. Parnell and the Land League movement, 
down to the time of Monsignor Persico, when Mr. 
Balfour found a weapon against the Plan of Cam- 
paign in a decree of the Holy Office of the Inquisition, 
English Governments ruling Ireland against the will 
of the people have always turned in desperation to the 
Church of Rome. It is one of the numerous ironical 
anomalies by which Ireland is revenged upon us for 
the injustices we seek to do her. To rule her un- 
fairly we have to stultify all our own most cherished 
principles of government; and at the latter end of 
the nineteenth century, when we boast of coming 
to the full fruition of our Protestant freedom, our 
secular progress, we find our statesmen reverting to 
obsolete, to un-Protestant, to un-English devices, 
and seeking by a shame-faced machinery of back- 
stairs intrigues and unofficial ambassadors to 
obtain the services of the Roman Church in Ireland 
as one of the instruments of our domination. The 
notion is as foolish and impracticable as it is unlovely. 
We do not want to pretend that Liberal Govern- 
ments have not been victims of it as well as Tory 
Governments; for they have been. But, like coercion, 
this is one of the fallacies and follies of Irish policy 
from which the Liberal party has now fully emanci- 
pated itself. The Tory party clings to the idea still, 
and on every occasion when its statesmen apply them- 
selves to a constructive policy for Ireland, it crops up 
with faithful and pathetic iteration. This is the 
explanation of the continual reappearance of Tory 
schemes for the endowment of a Catholic University 
in Ireland, and for Government grants for Catholic 
schools. In 1885, when the Tories and the Irish 
were in alliance, such a scheme was one of the last 
and one of the most fetching baits held out to 
capture the support of one of the most important 
classes of men who could influence the Irish vote in 
Great Britain and Irish opinion in Ireland. “ If it 
be our lot to be in authority next year,” said Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach in the House of Commons on 
June 28th, 1885, “I hope that we shall be able to 
advance some proposal which will be a satisfactory 
solution of this most important question.” 

Sir Michael was in authority in 1886, and was 
even Chief Secretary for Ireland, but the scheme 
was dropped for the time being; for the Unionists 
having got into power without the aid of the 
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Roman Catholic clergy and the Irish people, thought 
they could govern Ireland without the consent of 
either. But in 1888 Mr. Balfour had found that 
this was a mistake, and the idea came to the front 
again—somewhat sensationally, indeed. It was the 
Monsignor Persico and Plan of Campaign era, and 
the statement was suddenly made in the Press that 
negotiations were on foot for the establishment of a 
Catholic University, and that this was to be one of 
the returns to Rome for the decree against the Plan 
and for other considerations. The names of two 
bishops were especially mentioned in connection 
with these negotiations. There was a great com- 
motion in the Press, and there were lots of denials. 
But the denials—as to the main fact, at any rate— 
were set at nought by Mr. Balfour’s subsequent 
avowal in the House of Commons. He admitted the 
fact that he had been promoting this scheme of 
a Catholic University, while repudiating, of 
course, any but the most disinterested motives. “I 
have been told,” he said, “that I desire to buy 
the Irish people. I had no intention of carrying 
out any such commercial transaction. My object 
is not to bribe the Irish people. My object 
is not to conciliate the opinions of the Catholic 
hierarchy, who are moved by principles which I do 
not accept. My object is a simpler one—to afford 
to Irish Roman Catholics some of the education 
which we in Scotland enjoy to so full a measure.” 
Bribe, we agree, is not a fair word to use in this 
connection. A Catholic University for Ireland is in 
itself a legitimate idea. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy are well within their rights in striving 
for it, and we have no doubt Mr. Balfour is perfectly 
sincere in thinking the endowment of such a Univer- 
sity intrinsically a good thing. A legitimate con- 
cession to a legitimate demand, even if it be accom- 
panied by an arriére pensée which, according to one’s 
theory of Government, is not, after all, illegitimate, 
is not to be lightly stigmatised. But we decline to 
think Mr. Balfour so poor a practical statesman as 
to hold that the rarefied ether of his motives 
was entirely free from the intention of promoting 
an object which would have been of such 
importance to, and so fully in harmony with, 
his declared Irish policy as winning by such con- 
cessions the Catholic hierarchy to his side. More- 
over, we must insist on placing the fact that the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy and clergy promptly showed 
that they were not to be deflected from their chosen 
line of political action by any such concession in 
juxtaposition with the fact that the project was 
there and then dropped and not revived until the 
present occasion. ‘The language used by Archbishop 
Walsh at the time was emphatic, and, we believe, 
expressed well the mind of the majority of the Irish 
episcopate. ‘* While we claim justice,’’ he said, “ we 
shall never stoop to purchase it, and least of all 
could we ever harbour the thought of purchasing it 
at the sacrifice or even at the risk of the rights of 
the Irish tenants or of the Irish nation.” Again: 
“Tt passes the limits of my comprehension to under- 
stand how any rational man, knowing anything of 
the state of Ireland, could, even in a moment of wild 
speculation, bring round his intellect to the belief 
that any barter, either of the cause of the Irish 
tenants or of the National cause of Ireland, could by 
any possibility be made over this University ques- 
tion. . . . One English statesman had, I was 
told, some such foolish notions on the subject some 
years ago. All English statesmen are wiser now.”’ 
The Archbishop’s complimentary opinion of the 
wisdom of English statesmen is, we fear, too uni- 
versal. A reasonable man might conclude that those 
words of Dr. Walsh’s were unmistakable enough to 
give a final quietus to the foolish notions which 





called them forth. But notions like these spring 
eternal in a certain class of political breasts, and 
there is, perhaps, enough in the present situation of 
the Unionist party and in the thought of a General 
Election and absolutely no Irish policy to face it 
with, to account for their sprouting into blossom 
again. 








PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE CZAR. 





Y a curious turn of coincidence, the two per- 
sonages whose individual will has counted for 
most in Continental affairs during the present era 
have been brought together prominently upon the 
scene within the past week. The Czar has been ill 
(happily, as we write he is on the road to recovery), 
and the fact has reminded us that he more than any 
one man may now be looked upon as the Arbiter of 
Peace and War in Europe; while, if he be, it is 
because that office was quitted a few years ago by 
the man who last week travelled from Friedrichsruh 
to Berlin to ratify a sort of political-death-bed 
reconciliation with his youthful Sovereign. The 
figure of the Czar really dominates Europe to- 
day as much as that of Prince Bismarck was 
doing, say, in 1880. In some respects the change 
conduces to easiness of mind. The armaments 
may be huger, the strain of watchful rivalry be- 
tween the Powers may be more intense; but, some- 
how, Europe feels that it can go to sleep with more 
security every night when the key of its fate is held 
by a known man of peace than when it lay in the 
rude, shifty, and not too scrupulous hand of the 
man of Blood and Iron. At least, if there is war b 
the Czar’s will, we may be certain that it will not be 
precipitated by the concoction of a bogus inflam- 
matory despatch. The Czar, indeed, seems not only 
to have taken Prince Bismarck’s place as the most 
portentous diplomatic figure in Europe, but in some 
measure it may be said that his special mission is to 
stave off from Europe as long as possible the con- 
sequences of the German Chancellor’s worst mistake. 
The Bismarckism of Prince Bismarck has been 
rounding on him with impressive irony of late. That 
reconciliation at Berlin was itself a clever stroke of 
Bismarckian diplomacy played off against himself 
by an apt pupil; and as he returned to Friedrichs- 
ruh with his claws pared and his place on the shelf 
more irrevocably fixed than ever, while the Emperor 
reaped the hosannahs of the nation for his generosity 
and condescension, the aged statesman had food for 
some bitter reflections. On almost every side but 
one the fruit of Bismarckian policy was proving 
fruit of disappointment and of calamity. The one 
truly beneficent and glorious work of Bismarck’s 
lifetime was the founding of the German Empire, 
and for his part in that he has had his reward without 
stint or alloy. It was for that the German people 
honoured him as a national hero and rejoiced 
to see him and his Sovereign in amity again. 
But when the German Empire was proclaimed 
at Versailles there was, as it were, a wicked 
fairy at the feast who planned that the great 
blessing should be accompanied by a curse—the 
result of the ruthless passions of conquerors. His- 
tory will decide, after the next great war is over, 
whether the dismemberment of France in 1870, for 
which Bismarck and Moltke were responsible, was 
not the cause of more evil to Germany and Europe 
than the confederation of the States was the cause 
of good. So far, it is not too much to say that that 
dismemberment has cost Europe in general, and 
Germany in particular, more, within the four-and- 
twenty years that have elapsed, than Alsace and 
Lorraine were ever worth to anybody. The cause 
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of the bloated armaments under which Europe has 
been groaning since, of the ever-present menace of 
war under which it has been living, may be traced 
to that erreur mére. Prince Bismarck, in consenting 
to divide French territory, introduced a canker-worm 
which was to gnaw under his whole edifice of victory. 
We may regret and deplore that France should feel 
so deeply the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, but that 
is how the temper of nations, especially of high- 
spirited nations, is given to work, and it is the part 
of wise statesmen to understand it. Englishmen 
would no more rest content than Frenchmen 
are doing if Scotland or Ireland were torn from 
us and annexed by a hostile power, or than 
Prussia did after the humiliations which followed 
Jena. Had Jules Favre’s offer of another heap 
of milliards, instead of the slice of territory, 
been accepted by Prince Bismarck in 1870, how 
different would the state of Germany and of Europe 
have been to-day! How many milliards would Ger- 
many alone have saved in military expenditure ! 
But it is not in milliards, and it is not now, that 
the mischief which Prince Bismarck has brought 
upon his country and his generation by that false 
step is to be computed. Looking at the collateral 
policies with which his name has been associated, 
Bismarckism may be said by this to have broken 
down all round in Europe. One of his most 
vaunted strokes was the luring of Signor Crispi 
into the Triple Alliance. But Signor Crispi and 
his country are now in consequence in the gulf 
of ruin. The Triple Alliance itself—the great 
post-bellum achievement of Bismarckism—is only 
dissolving after it has provoked and raised up the 
formidable Franco-Russian Alliance. The treatment 
of Russia at the Berlin Conference in the heyday of 
German pride has its recompense now in the 
hostility of the Czar. Too late that danger was 
understood, and not all the old Emperor William’s 
dying admonitions to his grandson, nor Prince 
Bismarck’s own efforts since, could avail to win 
back that lost friend. Not only is Russia lost 
to Germany, but with France, no longer weak, 
allied to her, and neither any longer isolated, 
she takes the place in the European hege- 
mony which Germany has hitherto held, and be- 
comes once again the dominating Power of the 
Continent. 

Whatever be the other aspects of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, it is at least a comfort that the 
man who has the chief direction of its policy is 
a conscientious Christian ruler who has a positive 
abhorrence of war, of whose evils he has had 
direct experience. For some time to come this 
fact is bound to have an important influence in 
averting the rupture of peace. The Russian alliance 
has steadied France. While it exists the foreign 
policy of the Republic will virtually be guided by 
the pacific-minded Czar. Singular anomaly, that 
the influence of the most despotic of monarchs upon 
the freest of Republics should be a guarantee for 
the cause of civilisation! It is indeed strange and 
somewhat saddening to observe the extent to which 
kings and dynasties are still a factor in European 
politics. In Germany the most potent man is a 
warlike young monarch, who cherishes dreams 
of restoring the empire of Barbarossa, and is 
only rendered less dangerous by being over- 
shadowed by a Czar who is also overshadowing 
a Republic. In Austria-Hungary it is the 


‘Hapsburg dynasty which is preventing the nation 


splitting into fragments. In Italy the fears and 
ambitions of the House of Savoy are a prime reason 
for keeping up the ruinous armaments. Let us 
hope, when the hurly-burly’s done and the battle’s 
fought and won, that in the Continental Europe 








which will emerge constitutional government will 
prove a less backward plant than it is to-day. 








FINANCE. 





HE discount rate of the Bank of England, which 
had stood at 3 per cent. since the 5th of 
October—that is, seventeen weeks—was reduced on 
Thursday to 2} percent. Just now the revenue is 
being collected at a very rapid rate, which is trans- 
ferring money in large amounts from the other 
banks to the Bank of England. The latter institu- 
tion is, therefore, obtaining temporary control of the 
market, so much so that on Wednesday it lent a 
large amount for ten days at 3 per cent. per annum. 
Probably the Directors felt that it would not be 
correct to use the opportunity which, as the Govern- 
ment’s bankers, they now have, to deal hardly with 
their customers. They may likewise have argued that 
it would be easier for them to raise the rate in the 
outside market to 2} per cent., and so make their 
own rate effective, than to move it up to 3 per cent. 
At all events, the decision has been very generally 
approved. As already said, the Bank will probably 
retain control of the market for six or seven weeks, 
and at 2! per cent. there will not be so much induce- 
ment for foreign bankers to employ money in 
London as there would be if 3 per cent. could be 
obtained. So far as the general public is concerned, 
the main question in considering the action of the 
Bank is whether the inflow of gold will be at all 
checked. For the moment it is quite true that the 
reserve of the Bank of England is exceedingly large, 
but that is due to temporary causes; after a while 
the reserve will decrease. We know that there is to 
be borrowing on the part of foreign Governments upon 
a very large scale. The American Government, for 
instance, is at the moment raising ten millions 
sterling, and the Austro-Hungarian is about to 
borrow a considerable sum likewise. Therefore we 
must expect a foreign demand for gold by-and-by, 
and the Bank of England now ought to use its 
opportunity so as to strengthen itself for what is 
inevitably coming. Besides, the improvement in 
trade which we have prepared our readers to expect 
for some time past is now generally admitted to 
have begun. As it goes on it will require a larger 
amount of money in circulation, which means in 
plain English that coin will be taken out of the Bank 
of England for employment in the provinces. The re- 
serve, therefore, will inevitably decline by-and-by, 
and the action of the Directors ought to be guided 
by the consideration how best to attract gold 
from abroad. On Tuesday the tenders for the new 
Indian six-months bills, amounting to 2} millions 
sterling, were opened at the Bank of England. The 
applications amounted to a little under 8 millions 
sterling, and allotments were made at an average 
rate of discount of 2 per cent. This was less than 
had been generally expected. It is understood that 
the applications were made chiefly by the banks and 
by Continental bankers. The bill brokers and dis- 
count houses offered terms which were considered 
too unfavourable. Upon the whole, the loan has 
been very successful. The India Council, moreover, 
on Wednesday sold 40 lakhs of its drafts out of the 
50 lakhs offered for tender. That is much better 
than it has done for a long time past, though it is 
far from being a satisfactory state of things even 
now. It is to be feared that the Council, which 
since the closing of the mints has already had to 
borrow 7} millions sterling, will have to borrow 
more before the financial year ends. 

There has fortunately been a check given this 
week to the rapid rise in Home Railway Stocks. 
That rise was undoubtedly too rapid. As we have 
frequently pointed out in this journal, the alarm 
excited by some of the railway dividends was unduly 
great, and speculators acted rashly in selling as they 
did. A recovery, therefore, was inevitable, but there 
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is nothing to justify the remarkable rise that has 
taken place. The traffic returns published every 
week show that the companies are doing well at 
present, and the recovery in trade justifies us in 
looking for a fairly prosperous year. But all 
that does not warrant speculation. There was 
a still greater check early in the week to the 
rise in American securities, as it was reported from 
New York that the 10 millions sterling of 5 per cent. 
ten-year bonds offered by the Treasury would not be 
taken, owing to the combined opposition of the 
banks. The report, however, has turned out to be 
quite unfounded. The banks have given way, and 
it is now clear that the issue will be successful. The 
Treasury thereby will be enabled to make good its 
reserve of gold, and the fears that were entertained 
of another currency alarm will be dispelled. Clearly, 
the crisis in the United States is drawing to an end, 
and aslight improvement is beginning. But investors 
should not be led away by the optimist reports that 
are being spread. The liquidation is not yet at an 
end, and the uncertainty caused by the Tariff debate 
must continue for a considerable time to come. The 
intervention of Admiral Benham at Rio is not liked 
in the City. It had come to be believed that the 
Revolutionists were carrying everything before them, 
and that before long the struggle would end in their 
favour. The action of Admiral Benham may perhaps 
turn the scale. Of course, if the American Govern- 
ment sides with Marshal Peixoto the insurgents will 
have to give way. But a Government maintained 
only by foreign intervention will inspire confidence 
nowhere. Upon the Continent the Bourses have 
been adversely affected by the Czar’s illness and by 
the growing intensity of the crisis in Italy. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 

AN. 27. The meeting of the House of Lords 
® yesterday in the drawing-room of Lord 
Salisbury at Arlington Street was held for the 
purpose of receiving the orders of that imperious 
nobleman. It is really a pity that the Peers did 
not get through their work at once, instead of 
adjourning for the purpose of formally registering 
Lord Salisbury’s decrees at a sitting in the gilded 
chamber. The farcical character of this Upper 
House (which I perceive the eminent Mr. Lecky now 
hymns with an enthusiasm recalling that of the 
Duke of Rutland in his nonage) is clearly exhibited 
by this drawing-room meeting. Whatever has been 
decided there, in the private residence of a Tory 
marquis, will be duly ratified at the formal sittings 
of the House next week. It pleases Lord Salisbury 
to challenge the House of Commons to a combat on 
the Employers’ Liability Bill by sticking to Lord 
Dudley’s amendment; but he is too much afraid 
of losing his hold upon the country electors to 
take up a similar position on the Local Government 
Bill. So that measure is merely to be maimed 
and emasculated under the pretence of an affec- 
tionate solicitude for its welfare. The Government, 
if one may judge by the temper of the men I meet, 
will not budge an inch in order to serve the party 
manceuvring of Lord Salisbury and his friends. 
The conviction is growing everywhere in Liberal 
quarters that the more the Peers do to cripple 
popular legislation, the better for the popular side 
in the great struggle which is impending. Prince 
Bismarck’s reception by the Emperor William 
yesterday was a great event, which must touch 
even those of us who entertain the most hearty 
detestation of the policy and character of the man 
of “blood and iron.” But though it has a pathetic 
personal side, there is no reason to attach any 
special political importance to it. Kaiser Wilhelm 
has the instinctive faculty of his race for seeing 
where his own interest lies; and whilst Bismarck 
is not made a penny the better by yesterday's 
scene, the Emperor himself will derive a handsome 





profit from it. Better news from Cairo, the Khedive 
having submitted—though in his own sulky fashion 
—to Lord Cromer’s ultimatum. 

Jan. 28. Observer states that Mr. Chamberlain 
has telegraphed a denial that he has discussed any 
such plan of Home Rule as that which I was told 
was being considered by certain Unionists. The 
denial was to have been expected, and does not 
affect the fact stated by my correspondent that 
such a scheme has been proposed from Unionist 
quarters to certain Irishmen. Mr. Chamberlain, 
by the way, states that he has not read THE 
SPEAKER; but he contradicts its statements none 
the less confidently on that account. This is 
not the first occasion on which this remark- 
able man has taken a similar course. Two years 
ago, if I remember aright, he contradicted with 
much emphasis a statement which, as it hap- 
pened, THE SPEAKER had never made. The un- 
timely revelation of the “ Unionist plan of Home 
Rule” may, after all, prove a death-blow to that 
pretty scheme. Its authors had no intention of 
taking their own party into their confidence for 
the present. They were doubtful, too, as to gaining 
the assent of Lord Salisbury. But the ground has, 
nevertheless, been undergoing preparation for the 
production of the plan at the right moment for 
some time past. It remains to be seen whether 
they will be fairly frightened away from the 
National Councils idea by the publicity that has 
been given to it, or whether they will lie low, 
contenting themselves with vehement denials of 
the accuracy of the reports I have mentioned, 
until they see that they can make the move with 
advantage to themselves. Some of their number 
incline to what might be most accurately called 
a policy of bribery rather than one of states- 
manship: provincial councils to satisfy the 
moderates in Ireland; a great Land Purchase Act 
to settle the farmers; and a Catholic University 
and Parliamentary grant to the Christian Brothers 
to please the priests. And all the while the 
ignorant party trumpeters are proclaiming that 
Home Rule is dead, and the Irish Question got 
rid of for ever! 

Jan. 29. I see the Times this morning denounces 
the Unionist Home Rule plan as “ preposterous,” an 
“invention,” and so forth. The leading journal, I 
remember, applied almost precisely the same epithets 
to the forecast of the Home Rule Bill published in 
THe SPEAKER at the beginning of 1892. Despite 
contradictions and asseverations, it is amusing to see 
the perplexity into which the publication of the 
story I gave last week has plunged the Unionists. 
Probably they thought that they could “sound” all 
parties, and prepare an elaborate Home Rule scheme, 
to be held in reserve for production at the critical 
moment, without arousing any suspicion on the part 
of their opponents. They seem even to have imagined 
that they could hold out tempting prospects of 
concessions on their part to the Irish, without letting 
the world at large know anything of their intentions. 
Now that the daylight has been let in upon these 
schemes, it is probable that their authors will fora 
time desist from their too-clever tactics. But the 
more one thinks of what is going on now behind the 
scenes, and the more one reflects upon the unchanged 
and unchangeable certainties of the situation, the 
more evident it becomes that sooner or later some 
such plan as that shadowed forth in last week’s 
story will be boldly adopted and openly proclaimed 
by the more enterprising spirits of the Opposition. 
This morning’s papers give the text of Mr. Rhodes’s 
famous speech at the Cape Town banquet on January 
8th. But there is one very remarkable omission in 
the textnow printed. It does not contain Mr. Rhodes’s 
threat to “ deal elsewhere” if he could not get his 
own way with the Imperial Government. Clearly 
between the Saturday night, when he spoke over the 
dinner-table, and the Monday morning, when the 
report of the speech appeared in the Capetown 
papers, cooler counsels had prevailed, and that wild 
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bit of exuberant braggadocio had been expunged 
from the great man’s utterances. A letter in the 
Times this morning from Mr. McLaren takes away 
the last excuse the Peers have for persisting in their 
amendment of the Employers’ Liability Bill, and 
thus killing it. The serious illness of the Czar is 
announced this afternoon. For the sake of the peace 
of Europe it is to be hoped that he will speedily 
recover. There is literally no single human life of 
greater importance to those who wish to see a great 
war averted than that of the Emperor of Russia. 
His strong aversion to war is now, and has been for 
some years, the best guarantee for the maintenance 
of peace. After him, the deluge. 

Jan. 30. Somewhere near thirty years ago I 
remember hearing Mr. Bright making one of his 
great speeches. It was on the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and incidentally he fell upon Lord 
Salisbury (then Lord Cranbourne, or Lord Robert 
Cecil—I forget which), and treated him to a touch of 
that “scorn of scorn” that was part of the dower of 
the great orator. “Lord Cranbourne,” he said—and 
I can still recall the accents of contempt with which 
he spoke—*“ Lord Cranbourne habitually speaks of 
you working men of England in the way in which a 
South Carolina planter speaks of his slaves.” It 
was as true then as it was bitter, and seemingly 
it is true still. A writer in the Daily Chronicle 
plucks the heart out of the performance in 
the House of Lords last night when he quotes 
Lord Salisbury’s charge against the Government 
of being “the slaves of a cruel organisation.” 
The “ cruel organisation” is the organisation of the 
working men of Great Britain—in other words the 
Trades Unions. To call Ministers the slaves of the 
Trades Unionists is sheer nonsense; but to brand the 
Unions themselves as “ cruel” is to talk like a lunatic. 
How his friends must curse the Tory leader when they 
see him giving not only himself but his party away 
in this fashion, by indiscretions of speech which are 
as foolish as they are brutal. Somebody should 
string together a few of the pearls of rhetorical in- 
solence that have fallen from Lord Salisbury’s lips 
since the day when he drew down upon himself Mr. 
Bright’s withering rebuke. He had then been jeering 
at Mr. Gladstone for having spoken of the working 
men of England as our own flesh and blood. Since 
then one recalls his description of the Irish as 
*“ Hottentots,” his recommendation of “ circuses” 
instead of Parish Councils as a cure for the evils of 
rural life, and many avother “flout and jibe and 
sneer” that has shown him to be, despite his great 
gifts and high personal character, as incurably 
foolish, reactionary, and malignantly narrow-minded 
as the stupidest Bourbon or Stuart that ever sat upon 
the throne. However, he is still master of the House 
of Lords ; and his little drawing-room conference of 
last week laid down a line of policy from which not 
one of his titled henchmen dare depart by so much 
as a hair’s-breadth. Heard this afternoon that 
Ministers have not yet decided what course to take 
as to the Employers’ Liability Bill now that the 
Peers have insisted on Lord Dudley's amendment. 
They will certainly refuse to accept that amendment, 
and their whole party will support them in refusing 
to be dragooned into submission by Lord Salisbury 
and his Grand Committee of Tory landlords; but it 
is still on the cards that some arrangement may be 
hit upon which will save the Bill—and the Peers. 
We are astrange people! Passing Charing Cross to- 
day, I saw the pedestal of the statue of Charles the 
First—the statue of the wonderful adventures— 
bedecked with wreaths, the offerings of our English 
Bourbons, the people who sigh sentimentally over 
the fact that the world refuses to stand still, and that 
unprincipled despots are no longer allowed to trample 
the nation under their feet. Why did they not take 
their wreaths to Arlington Street ? 

Jan. 31. Mr. Chamberlain the chief speaker at a 
Tory dinner at Birmingham last night! Really we 
of the present generation ought to be grateful to 
Providence for having furnished us with this new 





representation of the Rake’s Progress, in a form so 
dramatic and so complete. It seems as though it 
were but yesterday when, having gone to Birmingham 
to hear Mr. Bright, I found, to my amazement, that a 
speech from the great orator was no longer the chief 
attraction at the Bingley Hall. Mr. Bright, who was 
never long, was listened to with impatience, and the 
moment he sat down a mighty cheer arose as the 
thin, pale, self-possessed and unmistakably “ cocky ” 
young man who was sitting beside him, rose from his 
seat, and began to pour forth a tirade of fluent 
venomous abuse against all Whigs and Tories, all 
peers and aristocrats, all landowners and parsons—in 
short, against all persons who were not prepared to 
subscribe to the Birmingham confession of faith and 
to the doctrine of the infallibility of the leader of 
Birmingham Radicalism. One wondered then how a 
constituency honoured by having Mr. Bright as its 
representative could have fallen so low as to swallow 
the nostrums of this clever political bagman, and to 
grovel before him as it unmistakably did. But 
what the cleverest of us all could not then 
foresee was that the time was even then approach- 
ing when this same Mr. Chamberlain would be the 
hero, not of the Liberal, but of the Tory gatherings 
of Birmingham, and when a Tory club would be 
entertained, as it was last night, with his attacks 
upon the “ new Radicalism ” and with his aristocratic 
denunciations of those ill-conditioned common people 
who uphold democratic opinions. Perhaps the 
strangest and most melancholy fact is that the 
people who cheered Mr. Chamberlain a dozen or 
fourteen years ago, when he was hustling Mr. Bright 
out of his position of first favourite before a 
Birmingham audience, and leading the constituency 
up to the sordid kind of Socialism of which he was 
then the chief apostle, are the very people who now 
applaud with delight his reactionary Toryism, and 
rejoice in the edifying spectacle of his revolt from 
anything so vulgar as democratic sentiment. What 
followers, and what a leader! Yet these are the 
independent souls who profess to regard the Liberal 
party as “items,” and who attribute the adoption of 
a policy of justice towards Ireland to the slavish 
subserviency of all Liberals to Mr. Gladstone. After 
all, even if the charge were true, subserviency to a 
Gladstone would be:a sin of a different kind from 
subserviency to a Chamberlain. The Pall Mall 
Gazette to-night caused a momentary sensation by 
announcing the resignation of Mr. Gladstone, in type 
of abnormal dimensions, suited to the magnitude 
of the hoax of which it had been made the 
victim. “Grave political crisis: Impending dissolu- 
tion,” were the subsidiary head-lines of its announce- 
ment. It was amusing to read the words at the 
club, and to find that not a soul among the politicians 
present was conscious of anything in the shape of a 
crisis or revolution. There are three Cabinet 
Ministers in town to-night—Lord Spencer, Lord 
Rosebery, and Mr. Asquith—and I find that not one 
of them has the slightest knowledge of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s supposed resignation. The whole story is 
simply the wildest of canards, and has not even the 
merit of being plausible. 

Feb. 1. This morning's paper contains an official 
communication from Mr. Gladstone denying the 
Pall Mall canard. It is couched in the character- 
istic language of the Prime Minister, and whilst 
absolutely contradicting the statement that he has 
decided on resigning office, dwells at length upon his 
sensibility to the increasing burden of years, and his 
consequent knowledge that his tenure of office is at 
any moment liabletointerruption. From anotherman 
this statement would mean more than it does, coming 
from Mr. Gladstone. He has always refused to commit 
himself to definite declarations as to his future course; 
has always shown that he lives from day to day, “ever 
as in his great Task-master's eye,” ready to take his 
orders whenever in the course of Providence they may 
reach him. Thirty years ago I heard Mr. Gladstone 
speak in the Manchester Town Hall, and he then 
dwelt upon the probability that his own public 
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career was nearing its close, in a tone not very 
different from that which he has adopted in his 
telegram from Biarritz. The country may depend 
upon one thing, however, and that is that so long as 
he believes it to be his duty to remain at his 
post no newspaper reports (probably manufactured 
with that object in view) will drive him from it. 
Apropos of Mr. Gladstone's living from day to day, 
I am reminded of an old saying of Mr. Bright's 
regarding him. “Cobden and I,” said Bright, 
“always knew the point we wished to reach and 
made straight for it: and having got there we 
stopped. Mr. Gladstone has gone upon a different 
method. He may not have seen so clearly as we did 
the exact point he wished to reach; but on the 
other hand, he has never been inclined to stop at any 
particular point. Like the sunflower, he is always 
turning towards the light.” 

Feb. 2. A wonderful time in the House of Lords 
last night, Lord Salisbury and his followers running 
amuck like a herd of wild buffaloes among the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Bill, trampling 
under foot every provision that in the slightest 
degree tended to make the parish councils really 
representative and responsible, or that impinged by 
so much as a hair’s-breadth upon the prerogatives of 
squire and parson. Mr. Fowler, who saw the result 
of so many nights of anxious labour in the House 
of Commons destroyed in a moment by this action 
of the Peers, must have “ felt badly.” But judging 
by what I hear on all sides, the general disposition 
of the Liberal party is to accept with joy any fresh 
display of folly and selfishness on the part of .this 
egregious Upper House. Certainly if Lord Salisbury’s 
object is to keep the present Government in office for 
another five years he could hardly have taken a more 
effectual way of attaining it than this. Bad news 
both publicly and privately from Cairo to-day. The 
mischief there is far from cured. 








WHAT “RUSSIFICATION” MEANS. 


— 


HE German-Lutheran provinces of Russia, 
reaching along the Baltic from the Prussian 
frontier nearly to St. Petersburg, are being Russified 
with striking velocity and violence. The victims 
dare not protest ; not even private letters are per- 
mitted to reach the outside world. But now and 
then they arrive without a permit. 

In the last year the Czar has still further in- 
creased the penalties laid upon Protestant clergymen 
who ventured to minister to the spiritual needs of 
such as the Greek Church chose to regard as “ ortho- 
dox.” By the Imperial rescript of May 17th the 
punishment for a first offence was merely deposition 
from office for six months or a year. Now the punish- 
ment is dismissal from office and complete clerical 
degradation. In the course of 1893 twenty-five Pro- 
testant clergymen were suspended from office (under 
the old law), and two were dismissed and sent to 
jail. When I was in that part of the world (1892) 
there were eighty Protestant clergymen under arrest 
for alleged crimes against Greek Church privilege. 
It should be noted in reading these items that 
these Baltic provinces are not Russian by right of 
conquest and have never been in rebellion, but 
entered the Empire by solemn compact as a self- 
governing member of the Czar’s vast polyglot 
confederation. 

During 1893 the Czar has ordered the Russifica- 
tion of municipal government in this land, and 
has even obliterated the old names of Diinamiinde, 
Diinaburg, and Dorpat, these being now known as 
Dwinsk, Ustj-Dwinsk, and Jurjew. Dorpat is to 
Russia what Oxford and Cambridge are to the 
British Empire; it is a thoroughly German town, 
with a German university second to none on the 
Continent for the strength of its faculty and the 
high standard of its academic work. 

Russification did not spare this seat of German 








science, and already the fruits are appearing. Many 
German professors were dismissed ; many anticipated 
this dismissal by resigning. The president of the 
university is now a Russian (Budilowitch), and steps 
have been taken to permit none but Muscovites in 
any department, so that in 1895 German will be 
known at Dorpat only as a foreign tongue, and her 
faculty will be as strange to the civilised world as 
that of Kazan, Pekin, or Fez. Already has the 
number of students fallen off from 1,812 (in 1890) to 
1,546 (in 1893); but these numbers feebly reflect the 
degradation this seat of learning suffers by its 
violent change. It will soon be the turn of Fin- 
land’s great university; but that is another story. 
A large number of public schools supported by 
German-Protestant endowments and contributions 
have been closed. So have many schools for the 
poor, where the instruction had been given by 
German ladies without payment. These schools 
were closed to check the German language, though 
the technical excuse given was that the volunteer 
teachers had not received Government licences, 
Another result of priestly Russification has been 
that the Upper House of the Estland division has 
closed its famous college at Reval, where German 
classical instruction has been given since the four- 
teenth century. It was a school as famous and 
venerable as Eton, and its closing has brought tears 
of mortification to the eyes of many a hitherto loyal 
Russian subject of German lineage. 

These are a few of the most striking manifesta- 
tions of Russian rule during the past year. They 
were inspired by Pobiedonostseff, the Czar’s spiritual 
comforter, and carried out with the knowledge and 
hearty approval of that same Czar. The facts I 
have here given are striking enough; but the injury 
that is greatest is the one most difficult to trace and 
chronicle—the demoralisation of the public service 
by the removal of competent native small officials 
in every village and hamlet of these provinces. The 
influx of Russian policemen, schoolmasters, inspectors, 
tax-collectors, petty judges—men trained to associate 
with half-civilised, illiterate peasants; ignorant of 
the language, ignorant of the people's customs, and 
hostile to the people’s race and religion—this is a 
plague compared to which an invading army is not 
very bad. The year 1893 in the Baltic provinces 
has given us the sad picture of a highly civilised 
community being invaded and persistently vexed 
by a grossly inferior set of men armed with 
nothing better than brute strength. Russian rule 
may have done good amongst the savages of 
Central Asia, but wherever it has laid its hand 
in civilised Europe it has done so at the expense of 
all the virtues cultivated by good citizens. The 
German-Protestant provinces of Russia have been in 
the past models for the whole Empire; they are now 
ina fair way to become as monotonously bad as other 
parts of the Czar’s dominions. Instead of thorough 
German schools, they will have the ridiculous 
Russian counterpart, where students are treated as 
political suspects; instead of safe and well-maintained 
highways, they will revert to the national mud and 
dust tracks; instead of clean and well-educated 
pastors preaching the Gospel of our Saviour from 
Protestant pulpits, the land will be handed over to 
dirty and ignorant “ Popes,’ who will feed the 
hungry souls of the people with nothing better 
than the dangling of barbarous pictures. The 
Spanish Inquisition was picturesque, but not half so 
effective as what is commonly known to-day as 
Russification. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 








THE ARCHBISHOP’S “POLICY.” 


-—360e-—— 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury, so we infer from 
the last words in his “Fishers of Men” (a 
volume of addresses just published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan), intends in future to model himself upon 
St. John the Baptist. The long tradition of diplomacy 
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and state priestcraft which has made Lambeth 
only less famous than the Vatican, has at last 
reached an end. There will henceforth be neither 
dallying with politicians, nor compromise with the 
worldly-minded, nor will the spiritual arm cast its 
bread any more upon the secular waters. “Full of 
romance and brilliance and enchantment” as these 
courses may be, they are now to give place to a more 
austere policy. For thus it is decreed :— 


We will go no more out as at other times to 
meet with enchantments. We set our face to- 
wards the wilderness. 


Note the italicised we (the italics are not our 
own), which is at once personal and archiepiscopal. 
Let us hasten to add, however, that there is no date 
fixed for this great renunciation. One might, indeed, 
infer that the Archbishop is holding a sort of car- 
nival before his retirement into the solitary places. 
For on Monday he was in the House of Lords shep- 
herding his faithful bishops into the Tory lobby 
against a purely secular measure ; a few days earlier, 
if rumour speaks correctly, Lord Salisbury was with 
him at Lambeth concerting a joint line of action for 
church and world against the Local Government 
Bill, and in the same week we receive this little 
volume which, in the opinion of all good judges, 
shows an unrivalled skill in trimming the balance 
between aye and nay. A wilderness where there are 
no hedges will indeed be a penitential spot for our 
Archbishop. 

In reading this volume we looked first at the last 
address, for it is an old friend; and a rather im- 
perfect account of it, which was published by the 
newspapers at the time of its delivery, had lingered 
in our memory. But the sentence we have quoted 
led us to turn back at once, and with a sense of 
“animated expectancy,” to the article which deals 
with the policy of the Church in elementary edu- 
cation. Here, at last, we said to ourselves, is what 
we have been seeking—an authoritative declaration 
“from the steps of the throne of St. Augustine,” 
conceived in the spirit of no compromise. We had 
sought for it long and patiently, plodding now 
through the labyrinthine theology of the London 
School Board, now through the literature of the 
National Society, now through the speeches of 
the Dean of St. Paul's. But some of . these 
eminent persons contradicted the others, each 
had private policies of his own, and none of 
them spoke with authority. But an Archbishop, 
speaking as a voice from the “ wilderness,” must at 
length dispel all doubts. The essay, we find to our 
encouragement, is accompanied by a marginal sum- 
mary, which is always an assistance to clear and 
precise utterance. Four pages of introduction lead 
us up to a positive assertion that “schools have 
been driven—yes, driven” —from the voluntary 
class into the Board School class. “ Hence,” says the 
Archbishop, “our ery for a policy.” Excellently 
clear so far. Now let us follow the summary. “Our 
policy not material alone, not pusillanimous.” ‘To 
all Churchmen we would say, The battle is not over. 
Do not desert. Do not lay down your arms.” 
Excellent again, and quite in the style of the 
wilderness. But from this point, unfortunately, the 
Archbishop begins to relapse. Instead of answering 
questions he begins to ask them. “ What policy, then, 
shall we frame? What steps shall we take?” Both 
questions are twice repeated at the head of two 
consecutive sentences, and then we begin to suspect 
that they are of that rhetorical order to which no 
answer is expected. There are such awkward diffi- 
culties, itisexplained. There is “no unity among us.” 
“The half-educated penman, the lax thinker, the 
reckless speculator” have made inroads even into 
“our ranks.” “We are not as compact as we have 
been, or shall be again.” What counsel, what 
guidance does the Archbishop give to his flock 
under these distressing circumstances? Let us 
commend this passage to the careful attention of 
Churehmen :— 





So what policy shall we frame, and what steps 
shall we take? If a sufficient body of Church 
laity sufficient to affect public opinion, and public 
votes, can make it known and felt that they do 
want rate aid and still will not have ratepayers’ 
control, or that they will have Church School 
Boards, that great laity have it in their power to 
say so. But the first step in that policy would be 
to make such a clear lay declaration, and the 
second to be prepared to agitate. 


In other words, we bishops and archbishops can 
do nothing, but if you laity can get enough “ public 
votes” to make it safe, we will come on. Was ever 
anything less like a vox clamantis? The Archbishop 
ealls his book “Fishers of Men.” We will not call 
this a fishing policy, but at all events we have rarely 
known a secular politician avow his readiness to 
wait upon “ public votes” with greater candour. 

If the Archbishop, however, cannot decide, he can 
enumerate alternatives for the laity to choose from. 
Two ways, he tells us, have been proposed :— 


* 1. To increase the area of School Boards (which 
probably is in itself desirable), and to commit to 
them, subject to appeal, the distribution of the 
rate to all schools within their area. 

2. To empower every ratepayer to label his 
own rate and commit to the County Council for 
assignment within their area. 


Why not go on and suggest (3) that School Boards 
be abolished; (4) that no one but Churchmen be 
admitted to teach any subject; (5) that the Educa- 
tion Department be wound up and the Church 
empowered to levy and administer the rates, etc. 
etc.? If you do not propose to choose between them, 
there can be no objection to exhausting the alterna- 
tives, and, so far as we can see, these last proposals 
are not more repugnant to the theory of public 
education than the two which Dr. Benson selects. 
But let us note again that he himself remains 
absolutely uncommitted, for at the moment when 
we seem on the verge of a declaration he suddenly 
changes the subject. 

What, then, does the Archbishop mean?—to 
repeat a question once famous in another connection. 
His policy is “not pusillanimous, not material”: 
what then is it? We put aside the generalities in 
the article, for we have come to the stage when we 
need to know definitely what this Church agitation 
wants and what it is leading up to. It is audacious, 
perhaps, to apply to an Archbishop the ordinary 
standards; but if the Archbishop were a common 
politician, we might conclude that he wished to 
encourage the Reactionaries without compromising 
himself with the Progressives. However, the nega- 
tive side of his attitude is at least of some signi- 
ficance, though we can make nothing of the positive 
side. A word from him and his colleagues on the 
bench might save the Church of England from one 
of the most perilous adventures she has ever under- 
taken. That they halt and trim and implore the 
laity to guide them is proof of timidity, not of un- 
willingness. Those who will have to fight the re- 
action had better make up their minds that the 
bishops will do nothing to stop it, and will join it if 
ever it becomes safe. But it is their business, mean- 
while, to prevent it from becoming safe, and to see, 
in particular, that the reaction gets as few “ public 
votes” as possible in the elections next November. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





O his previous three volumes, dealing with the 
literature of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries, M. Emile Faguet now adds a 
fourth, “ Seiziémeé Siecle: Etudes Littéraires” (Paris: 


* Lecéne, Oudin), which, like its predecessors, presents 


not so much a literary history of the time as a series 
of literary portraits. The distinction, of course, is 
purely formal—a distinction of method rather than 
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of result. In the one case you group ideas round a 
date, in the other round a man; that is all. Only 
your men must be types, men selected not as pic- 
turesque objects for the biographer, but as de- 
positaries of contemporary ideas; and M. Faguet’s 
selection is typical enough, ranging from Calvin to 
Ronsard, from Commines to Montaigne. The book 
is a triumphant refutation of the fallacy that who 
drives fat oxen must himself be fat. The sixteenth 
was a century of pedantry and confusion. There is 
nothing of the pedant in M. Faguet. For him prose 
is not a Holy Sacrament, but merely written speech. 
Understand, of course, good speech; M. Faguet is 
familiar, but by no means vulgar. If this be a 
weakness, as M. Faguet himself, with perhaps ex- 
cessive modesty, seems to think (“I have a weakness 
for writers who have something of the liberty and 
spontaneous grace of speech”), it is at least an 
amiable one. To realise how amiable this weakness 
is, you have only to turn from M. Faguet’s limpid 
and easy sentences to the pyramidal periods of M. 
Bruneti¢re. And M. Faguet is never confused. He 
is lucidity itself. His solutions of the most intricate 
problems are “elegant” and “beautiful” in the 
mathematician’'s usage of those words. This is 
another endearing quality, for it gives the reader a 
better conceit of himself. “ What!” you are tempted 
to say, “is it so simple as all that? Why, I could 
have thought of that myself.” Asa matter of fact, 
however, you did not think of it until M. Faguet 
pointed it out. Here, again, M. Faguet is too modest. 
“It is a great embarrassment not to feel embarrassed 
when everybody else is, and it is with a very trouble- 
some self-distrust that one confesses to finding no 
enigma where everybody else finds one.” 

It is in speaking of Rabelais that M. Faguet 
makes this return upon himself, and his general 
treatment of the Rabelais problem is, perhaps, 
as good a specimen as one can find of the 
simplifying, clarifying method which is, as we 
have said, his chief characteristic. Briefly, his 
point is that there is no problem. All the world 
has agreed to regard Rabelais as an _ insoluble 
enigma. La Bruyére began it, and it has now 
become the cant of criticism. But, like Johnson, 
with whom he has more mental affinities than one, 
M. Faguet adjures us to clear our minds of cant. 
He declares that, if we will only read Rabelais— 
much virtue in if, for Rabelais is one of the many 
classics more talked about than read—we shall find 
no enigma in him. We are too prone to consider a 
man’s book as the whole of a man. Now, says M. 
Faguet, the one thing certain about Rabelais is that 
his book filled a very insignificant place in his 
life. It contains five hundred pages all told, and 
took twenty years to write—about two pages a 
month. Rabelais attached no importance to it. He 
wrote it to amuse himself and—remember that he 
was a doctor, an enthusiast in his profession—to 
amuse his patients. As for its profound philosophic 
intention, its mysteries, its symbols, these are all 
my eye and Betty Martin. “ Rabelais a mis le plus 
grand soin A vous détourner de ces recherches 
sibyllines, de ces enquétes éleusiennes et de ces 
perquisitions cedipodiques.” If we read in the lines 
instead of perpetually trying to read between them, 
we shall see that the book is simply “un livre 
joyeux.” It isa work of imaginative buffoonery ; it 
contains no myth and no parable; it does contain 
allusion to contemporary affairs, but without any 
veil and without beating about the bush; it does 
contain serious matters, but these are put straight- 
forwardly and clearly, more clearly even than the 
others. 

As for its amusing qualities, M. Faguet admits 
them ungrudgingly. But he has his reserves to 
make. Rabelais’ wit is elephantine. There are too 
many insipid puns and verbal juggles. You ask 
what pleasure a man can have found in putting 
words in a hat, shaking them up, and then transcrib- 
ing them in the order of their issue? In this kind 
Rabelais offers pages which are prodigious in their 








nullity. “There, if you like, is the enigma.” Too 
often words are strung together which rhyme, 
but have only a mere semblance of sense—a process, 
says M. Faguet, which, in France, has been a stock 
amusement of the illiterate. It flourishes to this 
day, for instance, on the music-hall stage. Presum- 
ably M. Faguet is thinking of such ditties as “ La 
Canne & Canada” and “Je vais aux eaux (Zozo) 
avec Zaza.” Sometimes an anecdote is dragged in 
merely in order that it may lead up to a joke; and it 
is difficult to say which is worse, the joke or the 
anecdote. Examples: “ Petite pluie abat grand 
vent,” and the story of the six pilgrims whom 
Gargantua devoured in a salad. Nevertheless, when 
all is said, Rabelais amuses. His secret is that he is 
a born storyteller. It isa gift; and, being a gift, is 
rare. “La plupart des conteurs ennuient. Rabelais, 
quand il raconte, n’ennuie jamais." And his style, 
whatever people may say, is for the most part 
simple and natural. That people do not generally 
say this is because they insist on admiring the man 
for his defects. What they do say is that he is 
“ mysterious " and “enormous,” something gigantic, 
abnormal, and monstrously magnificent, like a great 
natural force. But that is because they have not 
read him. 

As with Rabelais, so with Montaigne. Here, 
again, we are to clear our minds of cant. It has 
been dinned into our ears, until we all take it for 
granted, that Montaigne was a self-revealer pure and 
simple, like Mr. Pepys or Rousseau. Did not Pascal 
talk of “le sot projet qu'il a de se peindre’’? 
But not there, says M. Faguet, shall you find 
the true inwardness of Montaigne. His great, his 
characteristic passion was curiosity; and curiosity 
about mankind. Finding mankind, in his own 
famous phrase, “ondoyant et divers,” he was at 
first led to dwell upon strange cases, the extreme 
variations of the human type. But his object was 
to see man steadily and whole, and from studying 
him in extremes he turned to study him in the 
mean, the normal man. The normal man he studied 
was himself. It was, then, not out of egoism, 
nor out of a desire to “’fess”, that Montaigne 
analysed himself, but as a complement and a check 
to his researches into the marvellous, the curious, 
the infinitely great and the infinitely little in man- 
kind at large. Nor was Montaigne the pure sceptic 
he is generally represented to have been ; an agnostic, 
a positivist, a probabilist, if you like, but a sceptic 
he was not, says M. Faguet, and produces from the 
“Essais” a very respectable show of beliefs, prin- 
ciples, and dogmas in support of the contention. 
That is M. Faguet’s method throughout, which is 
not to be confounded with the cheap process of the 
paradox-mongers, who turn an old commonplace into 
a novelty by the mere insertion of a negative. He 
destroys the conventional views of a Rabelais or a 
Montaigne by showing us that they are only con- 
ventional, and that we should never adopt them if 
we would only be at the pains to read the authors 
for ourselves. There is not a page in the book 
which is not luminous and suggestive; and, in a 
brilliant introduction, M. Faguet has even found 
something fresh to say about that well-worn topic 
the Renaissance. 





THE DRAMA. 





“THE TRANSGRESSOR.” 


T would be very pleasant—for all parties—if the 
critic could conscientiously act upon the advice 
proffered to his craft by Mr. Pinero at the Playgoers’ 
Club dinner last Sunday, which advice was “ to praise, 
praise, praise,” “to esteem lightly your undoubted 
privilege of condemning in remembering that it is in 
your power to praise,” to bear in mind that “ praise 
is the vital need of the artist,” that “the breath of 
life of any art is drawn in an atmosphere of praise,” 
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and much more to the same effect. But to treat 
criticism as what Mr. Pinero would apparently have 
it, the art of praising, instead of as what it is— 
the art of appraising—would lead, I cannot but 
suspect, to rather untoward consequences. Let me 
—there is nothing like a concrete illustration to 
fix our ideas—let me apply Mr. Pinero’s process 
to The Transgressor, the new play at the Court 
Theatre, by a new playwright, Mr. A. W. Gattie. 
Here there is plenty of work which can be 
honestly praised. In the first place, the author 
has got hold of a real live idea for his thesis, 
the idea that incurable lunacy ought to constitute 
ground for divorce, and that bigamy committed 
when the legal marriage has been virtually, but not 
formally dissolved by the lunacy of one of the 
parties, is not a moral offence, but only a law-con- 
structed crime. This, I say, is an excellent thesis for 
the playwright, because, whatever the lawyers or 
the sociologists or the moralists may have to say 
about it, it presents one of those cases of passion 
against duty, of natural instincts against social re- 
strictions, which are of the very essence of serious 
stage-work. What is the whole theatre of Corneille 
but an arena for the conflict of duty and passion ? 
What the whole theatre of Dumas fils but a 
sounding-board to enable the voice of Nature to 
drown the protests of an artificial society? Mr. 
Gattie’s theme, too, has the advantage of being an 
everyday and actual problem—it comes home to men’s 
business and bosoms; whereas the heroic dilemmas of 
Rodrigue and Chiméne, or of André de Bardannes 
and Denise Brissot, are magnificent exceptions which 
the ordinary man and woman may leave out of 
account. Here, then, I seize the first opportunity of 
“ praise, praise, praise” of Mr. Gattie, for his choice 
of a real and actual thesis. My second outburst of 
praise shall be over Mr. Gattie’s avoidance of the 
cheap, theatrical cutting of the knot by opportunely 
killing off the mad wife. I confess that up to the 
very end of his play I feared he was going to take 
this course. When we first hear of the poor lady 
she is at the point of death—at any rate, she has to 
undergo an operation which, in all probability, will 
be fatal. And the deception is persistently kept up. 
When the husband receives a telegram from the 
asylum, he waves it with a triumphant “ At last!” 
leading us all to suppose that death is about to pro- 
vide the release he has been seeking for twenty 
years. Moreover, there is a young doctor in the 
play, the doctor who is summoned to the poor 
mad lady’s bedside, and what, thought I, is he there 
for if not to come forward in the last act, solemnly 
remove his hat (to Chopin's funeral march by 
the orchestra), and say, “Mrs. So-and-so is now 
beyond all human aid,” or “ Hush! she is no more,” 
or some other variant of the chirurgeon’s famous 
“Elle est morte” in Le Roi s'amuse. “ Instead of 
which,” what the young doctor did say when he 
came forward in the last act was, “It is my duty to 
tell you that Mrs. So-and-so has every prospect of 
living to the age of Methuselah,” or words to that 
effect. This little trick of Mr. Gattie’s, I admit, 
utterly ronted me. It was a mistake (oh dear! I 
am already getting out of the “atmosphere of 
praise’) because it infringed the excellent common- 
sense rule that the playwright should never deceive 
his audience, should never lead them on a false scent. 
Why all this pother, all these alarums and excursions 
about the mad lady’s health, if it was to have, as it 
ultimately proved to have, no bearing on the story ? 
If the husband had contracted his bigamous union 
in the conviction that his wife’s death was only a 
question of hours, I could (while condemning his 
foolish haste) have understood Mr. Gattie’s device. 
But, so far as I can make out, this union is con- 
tracted before the mad lady is even so much as 
ailing. Still, Mr. Gattie does not kill the wife, and 
so I can again please Mr. Pinero with “ praise, praise, 
praise.” Once more, praise, unqualified this time 
and unstinted, for the way in which Mr. Gattie has 
handled the character of his heroine and for the 





scenes he has assigned to her. He makes her a 
strong woman, true-hearted and clear-headed, whose 
first thought, on the discovery that her supposed 
husband is a bigamist, is not for her own awkward 
position or “what the world will say,” but how 
to extricate the man she loves from the conse- 
quences of his law-breaking. He is still her hero. 
She can only see in him a man whose love for her is so 
great that he has not hesitated to commit a crime 
for her sake; and to save him from the clutches 
of the law she even pretends to accept the addresses 
of her husband’s worst enemy (compare the wife in 
A Wolf in Sheep's Clothing). And when in the end 
the man resolves to leave her and give himself up in 
order to undergo the legal penalties for his offence, 
she still keeps her courageous spirit, dismissing him 
with an heroic “ go”’ which reminds one of Antoinette 
Poirier’s “ Va te battre.” Add that her great scene, 
the scene in which she declares that she never, never 
will desert Mr. Micawber, or rather vindicates the 
claims of natural, honest affection against society 
and its artificial laws, comes at the right moment, 
and is written with a true instinct for what is 
dramatically effective ; and, I think, I have pretty 
fairly catalogued the elements in Mr. Gattie’s play 
which call for “ praise, praise, praise.” 

Ouf! I have got my praise over, and now, in the 
inevitable process of criticism, I must go on another 
tack. “Not so,” says Mr. Pinero; “stop there. 
Esteem lightly your undoubted privilege of con- 
demning. It is mere journeymen’s work to condemn. 
Remember that praise is the vital need of the artist, 
that the critics whose services are best remembered 
are the men who never missed an opportunity of 
praising thoroughly, and that the critic who knows 
how to praise raises himself to the level of the artist 
he judges.” Now, this would be all very well if I 
were only Spenlow, but I have a partner, Mr. 
Jorkins, and Jorkins is a deuce of a fellow. Jorkins 
insists that to content myself with pointing out only 
the praiseworthy features of The Transgressor 
would be to leave the reader with an inadequate 
and one-sided—briefly, a false, impression of the 
piece. Jorkins remarks, in his nasty way, that Mr. 
Gattie is apparently not so alive to the moral 
obliquity of some of his leading personages as he 
should be. His hero, for instance, the bigamist, 
is not merely the unhappy victim of a _ mis- 
chievous law, but what Dr. Johnson would 
have called a “ barren rascal,” into the bargain. For 
it is not as though he persuaded the heroine to go 
through a form of marriage with her eyes open; it is 
not as though he went through that form in the 
belief that his wife was dead, or at death’s door. 
What he does is to lie about it ; to pretend that his 
wife is dead, and to entrap an innocent lady into a 
sham marriage on false pretences. This seriously 
damages the author’s case. Whatever may be said 
for his suggested relaxation of the laws of divorce, 
we shall hardly wish to relax them for the benefit of 
such a rogue as this. Jorkins adds that the second 
string to the heroine’s bow is an even more 
contemptible creature than the first. He is aclergy- 
man who, on the pretext of his reverence for 
marriage as a “sacrament,” reveals to the heroine 
the bigamist’s secret—which he has discovered by 
eavesdropping behind a curtain. But, while he 
prates of conscience and divine laws, his real 
object is to get the lady for himself. This 
pitiful parson is allowed to repent and fade 
out of the play—when the fingers of every man 
in the audience must be itching to give him the 
thrashing he deserves. Jorkins would go on to pro- 
test against the verbiage of the play, particularly in 
the second act ; against the tediousness of some of its 
minor personages and the mere superfluity of others 
—but he shall not, for I am intent on pleasing Mr. 
Pinero, and in all sincerity anxious to encourage 
Mr. Gattie, who has written a play which, despite 
many defects inevitable in the first work of a young 
playwright, is full of thought, of dramatic interest, 
and of good promise for the future. The acting calls 
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for no comment except in the case of Miss Olga 
Nethersole’s performance of the heroine, which is 
a remarkable display of emotional power and 
artistic intelligence. Her cri du coeur in the capital 
scene of the play is magnificently uttered. For her I 
have nothing but “praise, praise, praise.” 


A. B. W. 


THE GENIUS OF JAPAN, 


~~~ oe 


( N leaving the Grafton Gallery last week I called 

at Goupil’s with a photograph of one of Mr. 
Whistler's pictures, which I intended to have framed. 
The red velvet curtain that divides the galleries was 
drawn, from which I[ inferred that pictures were 
being hung on the other side. I peeped through. 
The finishing hand was being put to the hanging of 
an exhibition of coloured prints. One glance was 
sufficient to tell me that I was looking at things 
divinely beautiful, that I was in the presence of an 
art never seen before by me, and I stood as if en- 
chanted. 

Until that memorable day, what did I know of 
the art of Japan? Probably not much more than 
yourself, dear reader. My knowledge of that won- 
derful country was chiefly acquired from the com- 
mon screen and fan which we meet everywhere. True, 
that I was superficially acquainted with “ Hokusai,” 
and had turned over the leaves of some of those 
pornographic albums which seem to form a part of the 
life work of every Japanese artist. But independent 
of any moral question, Art for its own sake should 
be pure; all adventitious attractions, whether porno- 
graphic or sentimental, interrupt that serenity, that 
aloofness which, believe me, is indispensable if we 
would enter the true paradise of mwsthetic con- 
templation. 

So much, and no more, was my knowledge of 
Japan; and truly it was little more than that of the 
average person who forms his opinion of Japanese art 
from the fans and screens exhibited in Regent Street 
windows. Admirable as these often are, they bear no 
nearer relation to true Japanese art than the grill- 
room of the South Kensington Museum does to 
English art, as exemplified in the pictures of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Wilson, and 
Turner. The difference between Mr. Luke Fildes 
and Reynolds is not greater than that which di- 
vides Regent-Street Japan from the sublime artists 
whose works I saw last week for the first time. 
Shunstro, Yeishi, Harunobu, Toyokuni; above all, 
Utomaro, who seems to me to be unquestionably 
Japan’s greatest artist—its Michael Angelo. I have 
omitted the name of Hokusai, because I wish to ac- 
centuate an impression that the exhibition conveys of 
the mistake of Western criticism in placing him at 
the head of Japanese art. For Hokusai owes his re- 
putation to Western appreciation ; the Japanese had 
passed him by until called to account by the West, 
and so Hokusai’s name has been celebrated above 
that of Utomaro. But the present exhibition is 
surely a complete vindication of the superior dis- 
cernment of the East. By the side of the large 
genius of Utomaro, Hokusai seems small and insig- 
nificant ; and so very marked is this impression in 
me, that I am inclined to think that I am for the 
moment unduly blind to the merits of Hokusai. 
Perhaps fresh study will reveal beauties in his work 
which escaped me last week. However this may 
be, Iam at least sure that I shall never forego 
my opinion that Utomaro is the greatest artist that 
Japan has produced. 

At the beginning of this century an art wholly 
unknown to Western eyes, unimagined by Western 
minds, was suddenly discovered to Western culture 
—the West. was suddenly confronted with an 
zestheticism differing wholly from its own, an 
sestheticism in which all the realism on which we 
had learnt to set such store was ignored—nowhere 
an attempt to produce the illusion of round objects 
by modelling, or to follow the anatomical construc- 











tion of the human face and body. The human face 
was invariably represented by means of a formula 
capable of expressing general racial characteristics, 
but not of retaining any faintest shadow of in- 
dividual likeness. The human body was repre- 
sented even more arbitrarily—legs and arms 
taking the curves which seemed to the artist 
to come most happily into his scheme of lineal 
composition. Nor yet a trace of those elementary 
laws of perspective, outside of which we fondly 
believed pictorial art could not exist; chiaroscuro, 
aérial perspective, and atmospheric effect, were 
equally unknown to these admirable artists, and 
we could refer back neither to the Greeks, the 
Florentines, nor to the Dutchmen. Here I must 
interpose with a remark which I hope will not be 
judged to be wholly irrelevant. When studying the 
early Italians in the New Gallery, standing before 
148, a beautiful decorative panel by Matteo da 
Siena, the thought “how very Japanese this is” 
came suddenly upon me, and turning to my cata- 
logue I find this note: “‘ There was a moment in the 
history of Italian art when a mere accident must 
have determined its direction. There was a moment 
when it was a question whether it would be the 
East or the West that would invent Japan.” 

But this analogy was easily passed over at the 
end of last century, or at the beginning of this, at 
whatever time real Japanese art was brought under 
the notice of Western culture ; so we may say that an 
entirely new art—an estheticism in flagrant oppo- 
sition to every rule that had obtained on the hither 
side of India for two thousand years—was suddenly 
submitted to the criticism of the West. It is strange, 
then, that Europe did not hesitate longer than it did 
before accepting the new art; and it would be too 
much to hope that in the embarrassment of the 
choice created by the profusion of artistic wealth, as 
well as by its novelty, that Europe should have 
chosen Hokusai rather than Utomaro. In a moment 
so unprepared, Europe would surely choose that 
which was nearest itself, that which was least 
Japanese ; and Hokusai is certainly not so superbly 
typical of Japan as Utomaro. 

And what happened to Europe at the beginning 
of the century happened to me last week. Dazzled 
by so much genius, and bewildered by an sestheticism 
which, if not unfamiliar, was at least exhibited to me 
under new conditions, I was naturally first attracted 
by designs which are least characteristic of Japan ; 
not by Hokusai, it is true, for I began where the 
catalogue begins, and Hokusai is not exhibited on 
the first wall. 3, a group of three girls, by Tshoki, 
seemed to me extremely beautiful; I loved the pink 
dresses, for some fancied reminiscence of Watteau, 
and then thought them deficient in delicacy of 
colour ; for my eye was suddenly taken by 16, a 
noble lady with a fan, by Yeishi. This I could see 
was rarer in design and more refined in colour. At 
that moment, overcome by so much beauty, I 
wished to buy one of these drawings; I felt I must 
buy one before leaving the exhibition. I felt that 
I must buy one at once and so ease my feelings, 
otherwise I could not proceed with my examination. 
But which? Ah! the torture of indecision; 3 I had 
little difficulty in rejecting, but 16, a noble lady 
with a fan, held me, fascinated me; a sort of perverse 
fascination, for I felt that 1, a girl’s head by 
Shunstro, was superior—a half life-size head, a por- 
trait as far as the formula admits of individual 
likeness. How splendidly drawn, quite in the 
grand style . . . that single line which makes the 
face—how simple, how firm, how decorative; like a 
Velasquez it holds, decorating the paper even when 
I stand at the other end of the room. ... I must have 
that head, I must—I must. For five pounds I 
bought it, and as I watched the little slip of paper 
SoL_p put into the corner, I thought of where I 
should hang it, and the pleasure it would be to raise 
my eyes from my book in the winter evenings and 
feed them upon that beautiful drawing. 

Handing over my five pounds had operated as a 
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kind of purge, and I was able to examine the rest of 
the drawings with more composure. 

Truly I have not experienced so intense an 
artistic excitement since the memorable evening 
when I witnessed “ Tristan and Isolde.” I admired 
with bated breath the learned harmony of 17, “ Cor- 
tege Passing the Peerless Mountain,” by Toyokuni. 
I wrote in my catalogue, “ How strangely well they 
understood their art, how they extract from it all 
it ean give of harmony of line and balance; a figure 
on the right holds what seems like black carriage- 
mops in the air; if one of those black spots were 
taken away the composition would fall to pieces. 
What beautiful economy, of line and spot; the very 
slightest proves upon examination to be an integral 
part of the design.” 

The next picture that drew my eyes and ab- 
sorbed my attention was 26—ladies under trees, by 
Utomaro. But it would be impossible to speak of 
the extraordinary delicacy and refinement of this 
composition in the last paragraph of an article. 
Besides, the exhibition contains some of the finest 
examples of this great master; true, that I am 
acquainted with none other except those in the 
present exhibition, but there are limits whence 
genius may not go, and it is obvious that Utomaro 
exhausted the possibilities of his art in these 
drawings. I shall praise them as well as I may 
next week. Such genius as his claims an entire 
article. The Grafton Gallery, Albert Moore, and the 
Royal Academy must stand over. G. M. 





A NIGHT JOURNEY WITH JEAMES. 





HERE are no third-class carriages in the Irish 

Mail. If there were, we should have travelled 
in one of them and been at peace. We tried very 
hard to cover both seats of our second-class com- 
partment with our rugs and bags, and Jim went so 
far as to pull down the blinds of both small windows 
next the platform, and then to thrust half of himself 
through the middle one and look menacing. One or 


' two searchers for seats were routed by this simple 


manceuvre, and we were getting quite proud of its 
success, when the guard opened the door and let in 
the very people we had wished to avoid—a.- long 
drab footman and two maids—besides a middle-class 
man, who was not of the party. Mournfully we 
withdrew all those articles with which we had so 
tastefully trimmed the seats, and tucked ourselves 
up in the two corners farthest from the invading 
horde. The other two fell to “ Miss Jay” and “ Mrs. 
Pelham’s maid.” Before we were out of Holyhead 
Station the unit showed a disposition to be com- 
municative, and with this I should have had no fault 
to find, but that he aspired to make the conversation 
general. He first turned his attention to “ Mrs. 
Pelham’s maid.” 

“Not sea-sick, surely, on such a lovely night?” 
he began. 

“Oh, she’s a shocking bad sailor,” Miss Jay 
answered for her, “ always ill;” and “ Mrs. Pelham’s 
maid,” who did look rather ghastly, giggled apolo- 
getically. 

“ Cur’ous thing,” continued the unit, turning to 
Jim, “’ow some people are upset at the very sight of 
the sea. I recklect about thirty years ago, when 
there was a line of passenger-boats ran between 
Bristol and Holyhead, ‘ow a lady was sea-sick in the 
dock for three hours before ever the vessel started. 
Remarkable strong imagination that, eh?” 

Jim only grunted, and pulled his travelling-cap 
forward till the peak lay on his moustache, and I, 
although longing to ask why the lady remained in 
the dock all that time instead of getting out and 
sitting on the wharf, closed my eyes resolutely, so 
that no one could catch one of them, and draped 
a Rampur Chuddah over the western side of my 
face. After a few more observations, referring 
chiefly to the badness of the railway carriages in 





Ireland, and addressed to the company in general, 
the unit abandoned the attempt to draw us out, and 
decided to form a majority by identifying himself 
with Thomas and the maids. The lamp shone in our 
faces, and I would have devised a covering for it 
had our fellow-travellers been able to dispense with 
its light. But no—they were reading Modern Society 
and, I think, the Hawk, off and on all night long. I 
wondered whether they were presentation copies. 

Said “Mrs. Pelham’s maid”: “Funny, isn’t it, 
about the Duke of B having all his clothes 
burnt?” 

*“ A fine fool ’is servant must be if ’e ’as given 
‘em all up without keeping back wot ’e wants for 
*isself. J wouldn’t, J know.” 

I began to dread further disclosures, but a new 
topic was introduced by Miss Jay in the discussion 
of a question of social etiquette, over which both 
she and Thomas displayed no little heat. It seemed 
that “ Lady Hadela” was to be presented shortly, 
but that she had appeared the other day at a grown- 
up dance at Kiltierna Abbey, where, however, prac- 
tically none but the “‘’ouse-party” had been present. 
The footman thought “ Lady Hadela’s” mother had 
been unwise in permitting this, but Miss Jay was of 
opinion that “Ireland was different,’ and “a ‘ouse- 
party don’t reely sinnify.” 

Thomas now replaced his high and cockaded hat 
by a gorgeously embroidered smoking-cap, and put 
a large white muffler round his neck; and the effect 
was instantaneously demoralising, even to his ex- 
pressed sentiments. 

“ Ha, ha!” he eried, “ blest if I shan’t be ’avin’ a 
good brandy-and-soda in another hour. That's wot 
I wawnt.” 

Before the hour had elapsed I dozed, but awoke 
with a start to hear “ Mrs. Pelham’s maid” in mild 
hysterics. Peeping through the fringe of my shawl, 
I perceived that the long footman had bent himself 
into an L, the short stroke of which was supported 
on Miss Jay’s knee, the long one lying across from 
seat to seat. Perhaps this remarkable arrangement 
had occasioned the hysterics. I trembled lest the 
brandy-and-soda should lead to further complica- 
tions, but Iam thankful to say it did not, and not 
very long after its consumption I was roused by the 
pop of a bottled-beer cork to find Thomas once more 
quenching his thirst, and eating large, very meaty 
sandwiches. 

At last—at long last, as they say in Ireland—we 
arrived at Willesden, and Thomas, in a facetious 
manner, cried out to “ Mrs. Pelham’s maid,” “ Wake 
up, bewty.” 

Beauty giggled, and retorted, with a fitting 
amount of bridling, “ Well, I declare—one’d think 
you was speaking to a little dawg. Bewty, indeed!” 

“ Well, ye seemed to know yer name,” rejoined 
Thomas, who was confirmed in this view of the case 
by Miss Jay. 

We let our companions tidy up and get out at 
Euston before we so much as stirred. Indeed, for 
those seven hours I had never seen anything of Jim 
beyond a ferociously upturned pair of moustaches, 
and a beard scarcely less expressive of wrath and 
disgust at a harsh fate which had kept us shut up so 
long in the servants’ hall. He was somewhat soothed 
when he caught sight of Thomas restored to visible 
servitude among the luggage and heavily laden with 
the paraphernalia of his noble master. 

It would be very much better if the servants of 
the rich and great could be accommodated in a sort 
of ante-room carriage opening out of that occupied 
by their employers. Or if a superiqr second-class 
were devoted to their use in trains where there are 
no third-class carriages, Jim and I would be well 
content with the inferior. We have a strong-minded 
female relative who takes second-class tickets for her 
footman and maid, and travels third-class herself for 
economy's sake. She is quite safe not to meet any 
servants there; their self-respect would not permit 
such a thing. Let me commend her plan to the 
reduced rich. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 

Srr,—There is little reason to doubt that the present educa. 
tional controversy—like all others in which religion is concerned 
—has been embittered by unguarded invective on both sides. 

Some Churchmen have spoken as if all the religions teaching 
in all Board Schools were worthless, whereas it is known that in 
some of these schools it is quite as good as the teaching of 
geography. And again, there has arisen from the supporters of 
Voluntary Schools much hysterical abuse of Mr. Acland, against 
whose treatment of English schools nothing can be urged worse 
than that he is a believer in sanitary premises and ample 
accommodation. It is on this ground that the Church party 
are freely accused of wishing to obstruct educational reform. 
On the other side, the action of some Churchmen on the 
London School Board has been aceused of denominationalism, 
sectarianism, sacerdotalism, clericalism, reactionism, Episco- 
palianism, retrogression, disloyalty, narrowness, bigotry, cant. 
It would not be difficult to find chapter and verse for all 
these words in the leading Liberal newspapers of the day. 
I propose to examine the meaning of some of these words, 
and compare it with the use which they are made to serve. 

“ Denominationalism ” means the spirit which makes a man 
fight on behalf of his own denomination to the exelusion of others. 
If Mr. Riley and his friends are denominational, it means they 
are fighting for the teaching of doctrines peculiar to the Church 
of England. But there is no sort of proof that this is the case. 
The whole of the stir in London arose from the idea getting 
abroad that in Board School religious lessons the divinity of 
Christ was not taught. (For proof of this see the Review of 
the Churches, October number ; first article on the subject, 
page 80.) There has not been a hint given that anxiety about 
any other doctrine was felt. But this doctrine is held by all 
Dissenters (except Unitarians), and by Roman Catholies, as well 
as by Churechmen. Therefore the reproach conveyed by this 
long word is meaningless. 

So also is “ sectarianism ” for the same reason. “Sacerdotalism” 
is the spirit which leads men to promote the power and influence 
of priests. It is impossible to trace the connection between this 
and the present action of the Churehmen. And as a proof, I 
would point to the names of prominent evangelicals, such as Mr. 
Webb Peploe, who are supporting Mr. Riley in his agitation. 
They seem to believe that the teaching in schools of Christ's 
divinity will not add suddenly and generally to the power of the 
priesthood. 

“ Clericalism,” the spirit which favours the clergy—pre- 
sumably the clergy of the Established Church. If the belief 
in the divinity of Christ led to a favouring of the Anglican 
clergy, how is it that we find so many Dissenters far from 
cordial to the clergy and yet stout believers of this doctrine ? 
In France any ordinary citizen runs a good chance of being 
dubbed either a “Clerical” or an “ Atheist.” It seems a pity 
that English disputants are beginning to add to their already 
overloaded vocabulary by borrowing from Continental journals, 
especially when the words lose all trace of relevant meaning on 
crossing the Channel. 

There is another favourite indictment howled against Chureh- 
men. It is said that they are, in this matter, “enemies of re- 
ligious equality.” This, of course, is a phrase which may mean 
almost anything ; but it would puzz'e most of us to explain its 
bearing on the precise question at issue. We will take a common 
case, Two men live in one town provided with a Voluntary 
School and a Board School ; one is a Wesleyan and the other a 
Unitarian. The Wesleyan, being a believer in Christianity, 
sends his son to the Voluntary School, where the divinity of 
Christ is taught; the Unitarian finds the teaching in the Board 
School exactly to his taste, as it excludes this doctrine. 

The Wesleyan pays the same as the Unitarian for the Board 
School, besides a subscription for the Voluntary School. Now 
religious equality ought to mean a state of things in which one 
parent can get his son taught his own religion as easily as an- 
other parent. It may be difficult to bring about such a state of 
things. But under what plea is it contended that the above case 
represents religious equality, and that a man who is trying to 
modify the existing arrangement is aiming at religious in- 
equality ? 

Lastly, I will take an existing case in the north of England. 
A School Board, more than usually enlightened, have shown 








themselves progressive enough to banish the name of the Deity 
and all reference to Christianity from their “ religious ” teaching. 
I am informed that certain watery trash, thought to be stimu- 
lating to the consciences of the young, little stories of how 
stealing roses leads to priecked fingers, and the like, have been 
substituted for the story of Jesus of Nazareth. Now a Christian 
ratepayer may be pardoned for preferring the Bible to this last 
outcome of the “ progressive ” spirit. 

But if he does, he must withdraw his boys from the Board 
School and send them to the Voluntary School, continuing mean- 
time to support both. And yet those who say this is unjust are 
aceused of upsetting religious equality ! 

It is not likely that any sensible people will continue to 
launch so much abuse as soon as the above facts are once under- 
stood. Meantime, I should venture to appeal to the higher class 
Liberal newspaper editors to reflect whether the “ popular” 
attitude of the day is not really dead against religious liberty 
instead of being for it; and whether there is not some real 
“ privilege” here, such as Liberals used to love to attack, but 
privilege against Church people, not, as formerly, on their side. 
It is true that weekly periodicals, like all others, have to guard 
against being dull, and that to some readers truth and im- 
partiality and patient weighing of evidence is intolerably 
wearisome. Tastes no doubt differ. For my part I cannot con- 
ceive of anything duller than that a really interesting and 
important question intimately bound up with the future of the 
country, should in so many papers and magazines be overlaid and 
choked and drenched in meaningless polysyllables. 

Haileybury, Jan., 1894. E. LytTre.ton, 
[OoR correspondent strangely misapprehends the Nonconformist 

position. The objection of the Noneonformist to the teaching 
of dogmatic theology in public schools is in no degree 
diminished by the fact that the particular dogma to be taught 
is one accepted by himself; nor does any particular doctrine 
become less sectarian because it is held not by one sect but by 
many. ‘The advocates of dogmatic teaching on the London 
School Board have shown great astuteness in selecting the 
excuse for their first inroad upon a compromise which all 
Nonconformists regard as a wise and just one; but Dis- 
senters know full well that the next step towards sectarianism 
will be a bolder one, and they decline to allow themselves to 
be used as the cat’s-paw of the clerical party —EpD. SPEAKER. | 


Srr,— May I in the first place cordially thank you for your — 


article last week under this heading. It points out very plainly 
what has to be done between this time and next November, and 
exactly how it ought to be done. You, and others in the daily 
press, who form and shape public opinion, cannot insist too 
often and too emphatically that the first object of the Pro- 
gressive party in London is to bring our School Board back 
to its proper work—the provision of sufficient and efficient 
education for London children. 

May I next trouble you with a short explanation. The 
London Liberal and Radical Union has not. taken in hand the 
organisation of the Progressive party in this matter. It recog- 
nised early last year that education interested many who were 
not politicians; so it organised a conference of delegates from 
representative bodies and federations, which decided that a 
determined effort must be made to win a Progressive victory 
next November. By direction of this conference a Progressive 
School Board Election Council is now in course of formation, 
which will undertake central work only, leaving the constituencies 
entirely free. The Council of the Liberal and Radical Union 
was oe on Tuesday week to endorse this action of the Execu- 
tive, and that they did so unanimously is of good omen. To those 
who have studied the figures of past School Board contests it is 
clear that without unanimity and energy everywhere success is 
impossible.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, CorRIE GRANT. 

(Chairman of Executive Committee.) 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, January 31st, 1894. 


“AN IRISH POOR SCHOLAR.” 


Srr,—It is, I think, due to the readers of THe SPEAKER 
who helped to brighten his last days, to let them know that my 
poor oll uciahbor, Master Tom Duffy, of Lochaunnyalla, died 
peacefully yesterday morning among his native mountains, at an 
age which his neighbours variously estimate from ninety to a 
hundred, It was entirely characteristic of the man that he made 
few inroads on the little sum of money placed at his disposal ; 
but the fact that the fame of his scientific discoveries had gone 
abroad filled his last months with unadulterated happiness. I 
am afraid there are not many men of genius who die so 
happily in the fruition of their fame. It is even possible that 
not all men of genius so well deserve it. It is not given. to 
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many to confer more real honour on their race than the Irish 
peasantry may derive from Master a all unconscious 
testimony that the genuine product of Irish village life in the 
remotest Western glens is a character of so much native nobility 
and enthusiasm for learning and for all things high and holy. 
The remainder of the little sum provided for his fast days will 
be expended in placing a simple monument over his grave.— 
Yours faithfully, WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 
Mallow Cottage, Westport, Jan. 25th. 





THE IMMEDIATE NEED OF ELECTORAL 
REFORM. 

Srr,—If the two recent bye-elections have produced no effect 
as regards the position of parties, they have afforded striking 
and valuable lessons on the mischief of our electoral system. 
The disturbance and depletion of the register at Accrington by 
internal and external removals, amounting to thousands, must 
convince anyone that the least effective method of getting a full 
and free local decision on the choice of representation in Decem- 
ber, 1893, was to confine the voting to those who were able to 
prove their local electoral qualifications in the summer of 1892. 
In the Horneastle division, the spectacle of 800 to 900 men being 
drawn from far and near to vote in a constitaency to whose 
local needs, opinions, and aspirations most of them must have 
been complete strangers, should lead to a fuller comprehension of 
the inconsistency of plural voting with any genuine application 
of the theory of local electorates. It is not merely here and 
there that local opinion is, or may be, set aside, and the localit 
represented in Parliament, not according to its own, but accord- 
ing to outside choice; but the influence of plural voting is wide- 
spread. Consider what a large number of constituencies send up 
a representative with a majority less than ten per cent. of the 
electors polled, and examine the more numerous cases in which 
the plural voters number ten per cent. of the potl, and it will 
be manifest bow serious is the infringement of the constitutional 
idea of local electorates. 

To state the many reasons for the abolition of plural voting 
is not my present purpose. It is sufficient to point out that the 
plural vote is (1) contrary to the spirit of our local electoral 
system; (2) objectionable as an anomalous property vote; and 
(3) as a property vote it is bad, because its acquisition depends, 
not on extent or value of real property, but on the accidental or 
jerrymandered distribution of that property. 

am aware that it is assumed by some Liberals that a law 
requiring all elections to be held on one day would remedy the 
evils of plural voting, but it is clear that the effect of such a rule 
in that respect would not be great, and would not be felt at all at 
bye-elections. A tolerably wide experience has taught me that a 
majority of the electors in the country is convinced of the neces- 
sity of removing the anomalies and inequitable hindrances of our 
present electoral system. No reforms are better understood or 
more clearly demanded than (1) the abolition of plural voting ; 
(2) the reduction of the qualifying period from twelve months to 
three months ; (3) the abolition of the rate-paying qualification ; 
(4) the granting of facilities for maintaining acquired citizenship 
rights on removal; and (5) continuous registration and biennial 
revisiou. I would urge upon the Government the commanding 
necessity to put these reforms on the Statute Book before the 
next registration in the summer of this year. 

But it may be said, How do you propose to deal with the 
counter-eries of “one vote one value” and “ equal electoral dis- 
tricts”? The answer is easy. The necessary foundation of 
equality of value is the single vote, and it is idle to seek to parcel 
out equal electoral districts until the effect of these reforms on 
the number of electors in the variously circumstanced constitu- 
encies has been tested by at least one registration. These Tory 
cries of the election of 1892 have lost most of their force b 
reason of tlhe proposal in the Home Rule Bill to reduce the Irish 
representation, because it was chiefly objection to the number of 
Irish members that called them into being. They will, however, 
be employed to obstruct franchise reforms, but they are too void 
of practical meaning to be effectual. A greater equality than 
now exists between the voting power of the constituencies might 
be a real advantage, but anything like an actual equality would 
he diffieult to establish, and still more difficult to maintain, so 
long as the system of local constituencies remains in force. 

The passing into law of the Liberal reforms is a condition 
precedent to any genuive attempt to effect that partial reform 
which, of all the proposals made by the Opposition, has any 
practical significance, viz., the greater equalisation of the con- 
stituencies in point of number of electors. That equalisation 
cannot be attained until the operation of the franchise and regis- 
tration reforms has been ascertained. The time is ripe for the 
Liberal reforms, and nothing would inspire more confidence in 
the Government throughout the country than the introduction 
and passiog of a Bill to effect these reforms in time for the next 
registration. 

If the House of Lords should attempt to frustrate or delay 
such a measure, I am convinced that they would strengthen the 
hands of the Liberal party at the next election much more than 
would the measure itself.—I am, yours faithfully, 

A LrBeraL CANDIDATE, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., January, 1894. 





LORDS, LIBERALS, AND THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION. 


Srr,—Many of our Liberal Associations do not know the 
raison @étre of the Liberal Federation. That body does not 
concoct. It culls. Each affiliated association is invited to send 
in its view of what the programme should be, and then the 
central organisation, in framing, gives precedence to the points 
which have most advocates. But the affiliation is only partial, 
and it is only a fraction of the fraction that exercises its right to 
suggest. Cumberland, for instance, could have about ten voices. 
It only has five, and has on this oceasion, I believe, used bat one. 
Now, Sir, I plead that this subject be considered at Portsmouth, 
and that steps be forthwith taken to properly enlighten all the 
Liberal Associations of Britain as to their duty and powers. By 
such enlightenment I believe that we could be powerfully, and 
even irresistibly, cemented, and that being thus consulted and 
made responsible, all would agree to an order of precedence 
known to be framed on a majority-vote fully obtained. 

The date for suggestions, I know, is past, and Mid-Cumber- 
land in due time has already sent its in. Still, under pressing 
circumstances, I beg leave to make one other. The history of 
the House of Lords is now fairly well known by Liberals gener- 
ally. Our isolated folly in sutfering ourselves to bo silenced 
and thwarted by a non-elected body is seen and condemned by 
every man of thought. What, therefore, I suggest, is that the 
National Liberal Federation should ask every Liberal Associa- 
tion in Britain to meet, and, after full discussion, send to the 
central organisation the conclusion arrived at in each locality, 
stating with brevity the chief reasons for the decision formed.— 
Yours truly, H. M. Kennepy. 

January 30th, 1894. (Vicar of Plampton, Cumberland.) 








INVOCATION TO SPRING. 





H! sweetest, fairest spring! 
Why art thou tarrying ? 
Come, crowned with light, and flowers, and melody! 
Our eyes are turned to greet 
The flashing of thy feet; 
Our hearts are very faint for sight of thee! 


Fall many a harbinger 
Doth tell us thou art near: 
The snowdrop springs from out the wintry mould; 
The eager leaf-buds throw 
Their sheaths aside, and lo! 
The crocus lights his lamp of burnished gold. 


The almond-blossom frail 
Now flings its dainty veil 
Of tenderest rose athwart the branches bare ; 
At thy approach, O Spring, 
There stirs a quickening 
Of life through the expectant earth and air. 


Where’er thy steps are set 
Spring up the violet, 
The primrose and the wood anemone ; 
Oh, come—we turn to greet 
The flashing of thy feet; 
Our hearts ara very faint for sight of thee. 
E. G. 8. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





AN IMPRISONED “ PELLER.” 


HE Borough Accounts of St. Ives in Cornwall 
contain the following entry, under the date 
— *— Ttem. Paid Math. Gennings carrie Grace, the 
dD 

wife of Gerance (i.e., Gerennius or Geraint) Bettie, to 
Lanceston Gaole, being accused for a witch the 15th 
of November, 1655, the sume of £1 14s. 0d.”; and, a 
little later, “Disbursed Item J Noale for horse 
hiere and Math. Jennings to convey Grace Bettie to 


Lanceston, 16s. 0d.” 


St. Ives has just sent another sorcerer to prison. 
We have no means of knowing what temporal 
punishment Grace Bettie suffered for her traffic with 
the Evil One; but at Bodmin, last week, William 
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Rapson Oates, wizard, received sentence of seven 
months’ hard labour. He was tried before Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams on two counts: (1) for 
obtaining money under false pretences, and (2) “ for 
unlawfully pretending to exercise witchcraft 
and sorcery,” this latter count being framed 
on an almost obsolete statute of George II.’s 
reign; but the jury convicted on the first only. 
The story is simple enough. In a small cottage 
at Lelant, a parish touching St. Ives, lived a Mrs. 
Mary Sedgman with her daughter Helen. The 
girl was ill of a wasting sickness, and the “ peller,” 
hearing of the case, called and professed himself 
able to cure her and “ make her fat.” He gave his 
name as Dr. Thomas, and said he was a brother of the 
famous wizard of that name at St. Austell. (I may 
mention that “Thomas” is a favourite surname among 
“conjurers” in the West of England. Itis buta few 
years since this same district round Lelant paid toll 
to a James Thomas, “the wise man from Illogen,” 
who married Tammy Blee, the Redruth fortune- 
teller, and made a small income by keeping witch- 
craft from vessels sailing outof Hayle.) He declared 
that the girl lay under a spell: wrote something 
and directed the writing to be sewn up and worn 
under the girl's corset; and further said that the 
woman who had laid the spell would be very ill next 
day and would send to Mrs. Sedgman, who, however, 
must under no circumstances lend her “ cock, pin, or 
pan.” Cocks, pins, and pans, it need not be said, are 
part of the apparatus of witchcraft all the world 
over. He then obtained three shillings, with which 
he started for St. Ives, “ to work the planets.” Next 
day he called again, and asked for five shillings; this 
apparently being the very lowest sum for which the 
planets would consent to work. Mrs. Sedgman had 
not the money, but managed to borrow and hand it 
over to him. A day or two later he tried to extract 
yet another shilling ; but this she refused and did not 
see him again until he was in the hands of the police, 
to whom he remarked, on being apprehended, that 
“he thought the women were treacherous, and 
supposed he would have to go to gaol for what he 
had done.” 


I observe that the papers have made a great deal 
out of this case, and treat Mrs. Sedgman’s credulity 
as a singular and inexplicable survival in these latter 
years of the nineteenth century. I take leave here 
to assure them that there is nothing singular about 
it; that belief in multitudinous forms of witchcraft 
is still quite common in the West; and that the 
reason why it does not oftener come into a court of 








law is a general and natura! reluctance to expose to | 


public ridicule the secret persuasions—follies, if you 
like—of the heart. To my knowledge, some few 
weeks before Christmas a labourer of my acquaint- 
ance in East Cornwall was convinced that an enemy 
had overlooked his litter of pigs; and what is 


more, he rose in the middle of the night to 
break the spell. The process, I believe, was 
this: he bled one of the ailing pigs over a heap 


of straw, burned the blood and straw tegether, and 
looked to see the form of the witch pass through the 
smoke. This is, perhaps, the commonest charm for 
bewitched live-stock. Hunt gives among others this 
instance of its working: “ A young steer fell ill. It 
was bled, as ordered, the blood caught upon straw 
and both carefully burnt. While this was going on, 
female curiosity induced a poor weak old woman to 
go into the field and see what was going on. She 
was well known to all, and as guiltless as a child of 
ill-wishing anybody, but she was seen through 
the smoke, darted upon by the farmer, and cruelly 
ill-treated.” 


But take Mrs. Sedgman’s neighbourhood, a few 
square miles around Lelant. From Lelant Towans, 
or Sandhills, around the cliffs to Treryn Dinas (“ the 
habitation on the armed headland,” better known to 
poetical Anglo-Saxons as the Gurnard’s Head) is an 
easy walk. The four parishes through which you 
pass—Lelant, St. Ives, Towednack and Zennor, 





contain a little less than 14,000 acres in all. Legends 
of the “small people” are common enough in each 
of these parishes, of course. The Spriggans inhabit 
Trencrom hill, over Lelant; it was through a window 
of Lelant Church that Mr. Hunt’s informant wit- 
nessed a fairy funeral ; by placing his ear against the 
ground before Towednack, Barker heard the buccas, 
or knockers, digging underground, and got a stiff 
knee for his pains. From Towednack Jane Permewan 
went to live with the fairies for a year and a day, 
and Cherry of Zennor had a similar adventure, 
Zennor has a mermaid, too; you may see her effigies 
there on a bench-end in the church. But these are 
trifles. 


Paullo majora canamus. If you have a crick in 
the back you should pass through the Crick-stone, 
a forked rock on the borders of Zennor parish ; if 
you suffer from rickets you should have gone (it is 
now too late—the stonemasons have destroyed it) to 
the Twelve-o’clock Stone at Mancledrea in Towed- 
nack, and sat thereon naked at midnight; if you 
desired insurance against ill-luck you had but to lay 
your finger, at the same hour, nine times upon the 
Witches’ Stone at Trewy, near Zennor; but if you 
really wish to become a warlock, you must climb at 
midnight upon that sensitive logan-stone, the Giant's 
Rock, at Zennor church-town, nine times without 
shaking it. And we may believe that the feat was 
performed often enough ; for Trewy, again, “is said 
to have been the place where at midsummer all 
the witches of the West met.” But the poison 
brought its antidote. The famous witches of 
Trewy were kept in hand by the equally famous 


Zennor charmers. “ Both men and women in 
Zennor possess this power (i.c., of charming) in 
a remarkable degree. They could stop blood, 


how ever freely it might be flowing. *‘ Even should a 
pig be sticked in the very place, if a charmer was 
present and thought of his charm at the time, the 
pig would cease to bleed.’ This statement, made by 
a Zennor man, shows a tolerably large amount of 
faith in their power. The charmers are very 
cautious about communicating their charms. A man 
would not on any account tell his charm to a woman, 
or a woman communicate hers to a man. People 
will travel many miles to have themselves or their 
children charmed for wildfires (erysipelas), ring- 
worms, pains in the limbs or teeth, kennels (ulcera- 
tions) on the eyes, etc.” Sometimes they would pass 
“ overlooked people” through the fire. Three burn- 
ing brands must be taken from the hearth of the 
* overlooker,” and the sufferer made to walk three 
times over them as they were laid upon the ground. 

Pages of THE SPEAKER might be filled with the 
superstitions of these four parishes concerning witch- 
craft. But let us proceed to tell of ghosts. Mr. 
J. H. Matthews, with his learned “ History of St. 
Ives, Lelant, Towednack, and Zennor” (Elliot Stock), 
now becomes my chief authority. St. Ives itself has 
several good ghosts. The old house called Carn 
Glaze has one—a ship’s captain, with a long, cut- 
away coat, black breeches, and pump shoes tied with 
a bow. His features are “most pleasant-looking,” 
and his “belly as round and tight as a drum.” A 
house near the church is haunted by a pair of top- 
boots and a riding-crop that hammers on the doors at 
midnight: they belong to a certain Hugh Edwardes, 
who rode his horse down a mine-shaft one dark 
night. Through a window in the old Market House 
one Mary Bryant, who worked her servants at 
pilchard-curing on a Sunday, saw the form of a man 
lying on the Market House floor, and writing with 
his finger: “‘ Remember the Sabbath Day, to keep it 
Holy.” And through this window the professional 
ghost-layers (the last of whom was the famous 
James Wallis) used to drive the spirits they exorcised, 
there after dark to shriek and gibber “in a manner 
that was perfectly shocking.” 


Passing out of St. Ives, at Lelant and close to 
Mrs. Sedgman’s cottage we find the tradition of 4 
ghost with “half a face,” and a point on the road 
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between Lelant and Carbis is made hideous by a 
ghost with no face at all—hat, coat, and collar, all 
right enough, but a blank space where the face ought 
to be—a very unpleasant spectre. Again, the road 
between Lelant and Chy-an-gweal has a phantom 
coach with a ghostly lady for driver. 


With all this in mind—and I have given buta 
faint idea of the host of superstitions crowded 
round Mrs. Sedgman—will anybody believe that 
her credulity is singular in that neighbourhood ? 
The palmy days of the “ pellers” are over, no doubt ; 
and happily so. They were often the most atrocious 
scoundrels, the levying of blackmail being among the 
most venial of their offences. And William Rapson 
Oates has very justly gone to gaol. At the same 
time one must be delicate in dealing with this belief 
in witchcraft, if only from the difficulty of fixing 
precisely where it begins and ends. Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams very sensibly pulled up the 
advocate who enlarged on the ignorant credulity of 
West Countrymen, by reminding him that even 
Cockneys drop pennies into an iron machine, hoping 
(but with no strong grounds for hope) to get a 
cigarette or box of matches in return. For my 
part, I have once in my life been charmed for a wart 
on my finger; and the wart went away. I have 
once in my life dropped a penny into an automatic 
machine, and the machine did not work. On what 
did I rely in each case, but on man’s promise and a 
machinery of which I knew nothing? To turn to 
higher matters, the veracious Whitaker tells me 
that at this moment some three hundred “ religious 
denominations ” are disputing for each Englishman's 
soul. It is conceivable that not one of them is right. 
It is demonstrable that if one is right, all the rest 
are wrong in so far as they differ from it. Sorcery 
is illegal by statute of George II.: juggling with 
Mahatmas is unforbidden. I doubt if Mrs. Sedgman 
could be made to understand why this should be. 


For my own part, while anxious that the duping 
“peller”’ should feel the breath of justice hot on his 
neck, I am not extremely anxious to see these super- 
stitions fade out in the West. I have seen worse 
beliefs supply their place. And certainly I had 
rather be foolish enough to believe in luck than 
trivial enough to break looking-glasses and spill salt 
for a show at the Holborn Restaurant. Fortune, 
after all, has been a big goddess in her time, and it 
is not a part of good breeding to make faces at her 
now. One might as decently poke fun at the amours 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 
NATURA REDUX. 
With THE WoopLANDERS AND By THE TipDE. By a Son 
of the Marshes. London: Blackwood. 
Forest, Firetp, anp Feut. By J. A. Owen. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 


Letters TO Marco. By George D. Leslie, R.A. London: 
Maemillan. 


E had feared that the Naturalist was extinct ; 

that Science, groping in Nature's entrails, had 
ceased to look her in the face; that the romance 
and poetry of zoology and botany were withered 
by the sneer of the specialist. To reassure us 
comes this batch of books. Foremost amongst our 
comforters is the delightful writer who ‘calls him- 
self “ A Son of the Marshes”; conversant not with 
marsh divers and meadow crakes alone, but with 
Surrey hills and hedgerows, Hampshire forests, Kent 
foreshores ; at home in each with man and beast, 
with all things human, feathered, furred, or scaled. 
His woodlanders, as he describes them, are a race 
apart; strangers to the sickle and the plough, they 
spend their summers in timber-felling and copse- 








cutting, their winters in hoop-shaving and charcoal- 
burning. They are slow, conservative, silent, grimly 








puritan ; life is to them too serious for jokes and 
laughter: attempt to banter them or ridicule their 
beliefs, and you are bidden to “up-end yerself”— 
show your fists, that is, and fight. Their religion is 
profoundly spiritualist ; to them, as to Wordsworth’s 
unenlightened swains of pagan Greece, the weird 
shapes of cloudland, the wild creatures of field and 
fell, are incarnations of demoniac or angelic power : 
the white owl and the mouse, the bat and the death’s- 
head moth, birds pecking at the window or entering 
the room, are commissioned harbingers of death: a 
clock suffered to run down, embers permitted to die 
out, bring prompt misfortune on the household: a 
magpie’s wings nailed above the door bar the 
entrance of the Evil One: the secret of moonwort 
seed is kept jealously: witch-knots, knucklebones, 
luck-stones, are handed down as special heirlooms. 
Men, women, and children can mimic the calls of 
every creature in the wild; the squeak of a trapped 
rabbit imitated by the lips upon the hand will bring 
stoats, weasels, jays, crows, as surely as a dinner-bell 
assembles guests. In the dusk of evening the boys 
come out to call the owls. 


“* You bide still, an’ see ef I don’t fetch him in this ’ere fir 
close to our gate,’ said one to me. First, he locked his hands 
together with the thumbs upright, and into the hollow of the 
hands he blew between the thumbs. Hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo’e hoo! 
rang out the fourth note longer than the others. Then followed 
the click of the bill, as the bird snaps it in pleasant anticipation 
of mouse, finishing up with the bark when the bird springs from 
his resting-place. But the master touches were yet to come. 
With a small piece of twig he rattled tick tick, tick tick, like the 
short patter of a mouse on dry leaves. No owl was visible yet, 
but the bird had come close to us. As the lad squeaked the 
squeak of a mouse when he runs at night, he looked up and 
pointed ; there was the owl ready for his mouse.” 


Amongst these primeval folk, and one of them, 
our Son of the Marshes was born and grew, with 
transmitted love and native observation such as 
theirs, but with inferential and descriptive power 
which was denied to them. Down in the swamps 
he lies, curled up on the great clumps of tussock- 
grass that rise like islands out of the beautiful 
treacherous greenery ; he watches the trout in the 
rills that have cut channels through the bog, the 
teal and wild ducks spattering with their bills after 
the grass seeds fallen into the mud, the water-rails 
slipping along like rats through the coarse rushes, 
the moor-hens clucking to their sooty chicks, the 
little redpolls clinging to the alder twigs, the yellow 
flags, turquoise forget-me-nots, and great orange 
marigolds. Or he creeps into some vast hedgerow, 
a sanctuary of blackthorn, crab, mayflower, bullace, 
interlaced with trailing brambles, to note the young 
of shrike and corncrake, the nests of hedge-sparrow, 
blackbird, finch, the sheltering field-voles, dormice, 
rats; to listen for the early migrants—chiffchaff 
always first, then willow-wren, wood-wren, sedge- 
warbler, whitethroat, nightingale, in their turn—or 
to catalogue the wealth of vegetation which spring, 
as George Herbert says, brings back from its winter 
visit to the mother root below the ground; con- 
volvulus and kex and bryony and old man’s beard; 
moth-mullein with its velvet leaves and towers of 
primrose blossom; later on the dog-rose tangle in 
which the whitethroat builds and sings; the spikes 
of foxglove bells, the tender freshness of the un- 
crumpled ferns; last of all the lustrous fruit of the 
guelder-rose, and the scarlet berries of the moun- 
tain ash. Or, once more, he crouches behind an old 
thorn-bush to enjoy, what few have ever seen, the 
antics of the blackcock, showing-off before his hens, 
bubbling, crooning, wheezing, his curved tail over 
his back, his wings trailed, his wattles standing out 
like bits of cloth from a soldier's coat. Or, finally, 
he tramps along the open, before the sun has cleared 
the early mist, to hear the “beck, beck, beck” of 
the grouse on the stony spots which lie dry and 
warm amid the dewy heather, the “chir, chir, chir” 
of the partridge covey springing from the fallows 
and sailing over the corner hedge. 

Away from the woodlands to the coast, where the 
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raven and the great black-backed gull flap along on 
the search for dead and wounded birds, the gannets 
fly and plunge over the sand-bar, the heron coughs, 
the bargender duck barks like a Newfoundland dog, 
the sprat-diver utters his half-human cry. Every 
line of each description tells; we are learning not 
from books, not from Bewick, Lilford, Gould, but 
from a man who has lived in the sea-birds’ haunts 
and learned the woodland secrets through a life- 
time of accumulated experience ; and we garner up 
knowledge from the careless prodigality of his talk 


with new appreciation of Wordsworth’s oft-dis- 
paraged lines— 
“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


In our next book, “Forest, Field, and Fell,” we 
have one paper from the same cunning hand; the 
other chapters are good, especially the sketch of the 
New Forest, but their association with the Son of 
the Marshes only blazons their inferiority. 

The third book is pitched in a lower key. Mr. 
Leslie has an artist’s eye, a facile pen, a heart that 
watches and receives; but his “ Letters to Marco” 
are a chronicle of patent everyday occurrences, not 
a revelation from the interior of bird and beast land. 
He has bought and improved a pretty house at 
Wallingford, in which the writer of these lines spent 
a summer forty years ago, and sends records of his 
country life to Mr. Marks, his old friend of early 
days, as readers of “Our River” will remember. 
These letters prattle pleasantly of starlings, fly- 
catchers, bullfinches, tits, of swans and otters, toads 
and centipedes, schoolgirls and plum jam—agreeable 
missives to be opened and read out at breakfast-time, 
hardly, perhaps, calling for type and publication. 
His lectures on exogens and endogens and on the 
hygrometric properties of the Erodium seed are not 
exactly new, and his various conjectures in natural 
history might have been set at rest by reference to 
books or to educated friends. They would have 
identified for him his Velvet Rose and Kelmscott 
Rose; would have reassured him as to the chipping 
of palolithic flints; would have told him that his 
“ harvest-man ” was not a spider, but a Phalangium ; 
that his “small flat snail” is Helix nemoralis, his 
yellow thistle a Curlina, his resurrection plant a 
Selaginella; that Grass of Parnassus is common, 
Atropa belladonna by no means rare. To be 
ignorant on these matters is no discredit in itself, 
but a man who writes (and prints) about them 
might correct his nescience instead of confiding it 
to the public. Just so we remember in “Our River” 
how much his charming description of “ my favourite 
willow” would have gained had he assisted visitors 
to Thames banks in search of it by ascertaining that 
it is known as Salix caprea. “ Dwale,” he will prob- 
ably like to know, is not from deuwil, but from old 
English dval, “torpid”; it is used in Chaucer for a 
sleeping-draught ; and the curious Saxon dial on 
which he speculates (p. 235) is described fully in the 
Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological Society 
for 1888. With warm approval we notice his pro- 
test against wanton bird-slaying, his chapter on 
seed-vessels, his remarks upon the billing of birds. 
The numerous illustrations are, of course, beauti- 
fully drawn. The sight of his frontispiece will cause 
many a breach of the Tenth Commandment; his 
“Flight of Starlings and Rooks” is worthy of 
Bewick ; but he should have drawn his woodpecker 
from the life, not from recollection. Long may he 
live to inhabit his beautiful riviera; to watch the 
birds in his sycamore at early dawn, his crocuses in 
early spring, to sacrifice his fruit to the blackbirds 
and feed his chub at tea-time; and should we have 
persuaded him to paste into a dozen books of 
reference the fine book-plates which his Marco has 
designed, future letters to his dear old friend will 
gain in accuracy and knowledge, and will not lose in 
sprightliness and individuality. 





A DECADENT. 


VaTHEK: AN ARABIAN TALE. By William Beckford. Edited 
by Richard Garnett, LL.D. London: Lawrence & Bullen, 


WHEN a man of great imaginative power, and full 
to the lips with the thoughts and feelings of 
to-day, sits down to write an Eastern tale, he is 
preoccupied with the knowledge of good and evil, 
and sees all things through a mist of criticism, for we 
have moved far from the day when the “ Arabian 
Nights’’ were a new wonder, and come to the day 
of “The Shaving of Shagpat.” When Beckford 
wrote, the wonder was still fresh, and he could feel 
that there was no greater thing than to pour forth 
tales of a like exuberance, and that if only his 
incidents had enough of rapidity, his characters 
enough of energy, he might let philosophy and 
criticism go pack. Perhaps, had he been an Arabian, 
understanding the people about him by instinct, he 
could searce have found a better creed; but, as 
things are, the barber has in many ways got the 
better of the Caliph. We start at the sabres whose 
inscriptions changed from day to day, prophesying 
doom ; we watch the Giaour roll himself into a ball, 
and we follow the spell-struck rabble that kicks the 
demoniac ball away through the streets and into the 
mountain gulph; we are present at the magical 
incantation on the tower when the Princess Carathis 
dances naked before the flaming pyre heaped with 
mummies and rhinoceros-horn; we listen to the blue, 
oracular fishes complaining with little voices; and we 
shudder when the terrible multitudes of the damned 
go by in the Halls of Eblis, with their hands upon 
their burning hearts; but we know the while that 
all will vanish ont of our memories as a dream 
vanishes. We may say to ourselves, as we some- 
times do when we wake in the middle of the night, 
that we must remember this prodigious dream, but 
we know right well it is already fading, for there is 
nothing to unite it to our life or to ourselves. It is 
scarcely more human than the monster Ouranabad, 
whose food was serpents and dragons. 

The story is least successful always when dealing 
with mere men and women. Vathek is a dull, boister- 
ous fool, who only retains our belief by not exciting 
our intellect, and Nouronihar is too slightly imagined 
to touch our sympathy, which is well, for, as Beckford 
himself admitted, she is punished immoderately. 
And yet, on its meagre human side, it probably 
was the beginning of the conception of life which 
Byron spread for a time over Europe. It tried to 
interest us, and even make us see through the eyes 
of a passionate roué, who needed little but more will 
and less petulance to be as the Corsairs, Giaours, Don 
Juans, Cains, and Childe Harolds of a latter day. But 
the treatment of Beckford is divided from the treat- 
ment of Byron by no narrow march-land. Even 
had Beckford’s treatment been perfect of its 
kind, he could never have made a_ Beckfordism. 
No counter - jumper would have taken to wine 
and women because Vathek did. The Corsairs, 
the Giaours, the Don Juans, the Cains, the 
Childe Harolds are each a mood, an attitude 
of mind—a pose, if you will; but Vathek, however 
imperfectly described, is a personality, a char- 
acter before all else. A mood can enter into 
the most different minds and personalities as 
liquid can be poured into vessels of all shapes; 
but the imitation of a personality needs, first, the 
surrender of our own, and against that egotism and 
conscience protest alike; and, then, some resem- 
blance between our circumstances and those of the 
man and woman we imitate. There is, or has been, 
Wertherism, Hamletism, Byronism, Hugoism, and 
our century has seen one call himself “The new 
Timon”; for each of these is the name of a mood, 
an attitude of mind, or of a pose, no less than of 
a personality ; but there has been no Learism, Mac- 
bethism, Richardism, yet the words themselves, were 
we but used to them, would have as pleasant a sound 
as the others. 

Beckford himself, too, differed from Byron, much 
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as Vathek differs from Don Juan. No persistent 
mood seems to have given unity or dignity to 
his life. In his writings he made use of all manner 
of eccentric properties from mere love of the un- 
usual, and not from any consuming desire of beauty 
or truth ; and in life he spent hundreds of thousands 
in building the immense purposeless towers on Font 
Hill, and in collecting from the ends of the earth 
the fantastic bric-da-brac which offended the taste 
of Hazlitt. He was neither absorbed in his 
work nor in some profound personal feeling, some 
treasured passion. He was full of continuous old 
age, tired of common joys and sorrows, thirsting for 
the bizarre, the unexpected, and would doubtless 
have rejoiced in the diet of Ouranabad as a break in 
the monotony of beef and mutton. 

However these things be, the admirers of his 
“Vathek” can do no better than take this new 
edition to their hearts, or shelves, for it is bound 
in green silk, illustrated according to the heart’s 
desire, and limited to 450 copies ; and in what other 
fashion should a decadent be bound and decorated 
and sold? Mr. Richard Garnett has written an 
admirable introduction likewise; but, alas, he merely 
mentions those three episodes or subsidiary stories 
which Beckford intended to include, and which are 
said still to exist in MSS. We would gladly have 
heard whether there be any hope of their getting 
into print, for “ Vathek,” with all its faults, has but 
“The Shaving of Shagpat” to dispute its right to 
be held the greatest Eastern tale ever written by 
European, and should not be left shattered and 
maimed. 


GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES. 


GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES. A Short History of Medieval 
Italy from 1250—1409. By Oscar Browning. London: 
Methuen & Co. 


THRovenHout the long history of party struggles, 
perhaps no name has grafted itself in the memory 
of men as deeply as the names of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelline factions, and also there are perhaps no 
factions of which it would be more difficult to find 
the real origin and to appreciate the real extent. 
Guelphs and Ghibellines appear in the dawn of a 
new age, in a country called to give to that age all 
the impulse of its genius, all the light of a splendid 
civilisation. The exuberant activity of a nation 
which out of an old trunk was blossoming again 
to a young and vigorous life; the growth of 
a powerful democracy replacing a scattered and 
fading feudalism, and later out of this democracy 
the rising of many despotic dynasties; the old 
traditions of Rome, which, like two branches of the 
same river, were flowing into the life of Papal and 
[Imperial Rome; all these are elements, and not the 
only ones, helping us to understand the development 
of the two parties which were to divide and stain 
{taly with blood through so many centuries. 

It would not, however, be possible to go back to 
these causes and penetrate into the real essence of 
those factions without a clear conception of the 
facts which took place while they were facing each 
other. Mr. Oscar Browning has undertaken to give 
a narrative of these facts. From out the contest of 
the Papacy with the house of Swabia, the author 
seems to see the spark arise which really kindled the 
flame about to rage so furiously within the Italian 
towns. With the death of Frederick II., and during 
the long vacancy of the Empire following that death, 
the flames spread more and more; and if the two 
diverging principles “ were often disregarded in the 
heat of conflict,” yet they served more than ever 
as passwords to internal discord. Among these 
struggles the interests of the Church requiring the 
prevalence of the Guelph party, induced the Popes 
to put out all their strength for the extermination 
of the last Swabians; and they looked for help 
towards France, introducing with Charles of Anjou 
a new and very dangerous foreign element into 
Italy. The Guelph party triumphed, but in the 





Guelph democratic element itself were lying the 
seeds of new discords between the various towns 
of Italy, and within the walls of each town. It was 
the time when Pisa was crushed and Florence herself 
sadly torn. One after the other the old municipal 
liberties were falling into the hands of fortunate 
adventurers, founders of small states ruled by 
despotism. The principles from which the Guelph 
and the Ghibelline parties had sprung were now 
transforming themselves altogether. The Empire 
had lost all its strength in Italy; from Avignon the 
Papacy, after Rienzi’s brilliant but vain attempts, 
was looking forward intently to the consolidation 
of a strong temporal State, and trying to hold its 
preponderance through the jealous divisions of the 
various Italian States. 

The sequel of the facts relating to this long and 
troubled epoch down to the Council of Pisa, has been 
told very clearly by Mr. Oscar Browning. Perhaps 
it might have been desirable that, helped by the 
same facts, he had brought nearer to us the essence 
and the motives of the two famous factions, and of 
their gradual transformation. However, we must 
recognise that the author has written a useful little 
book on a very important period of Italian life, a 
short history, if not of Guelphism and Ghibellin- 
ism, at least, as he has called it, of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 


A SPORTING LIFE. 


Tue Drary oF CoLoneL PrTER HAWKER, 1802-1853. 
In 2 vo's. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


SINCE the appearance of his work entitled “ Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen,” in 1814, Colonel Hawker 
has been universally recognised as the authority on 
guns and shooting. True, it has been more than 
thirty years out of print; but many writers have 
unblushingly sucked the best out of it without 
due acknowledgment. To all keen sportsmen this 
“Diary” will be deeply interesting; no greater 
enthusiast, no more brilliant shot, no more careful 
recorder of his exploits, ever used a gun. Not that 
there is any literary merit in it; indeed, to any man 
but a sportsman, it will be only a monotonous, 
wearisome register of bird slaughter. Yet he defies 
critics. After he had written away most faithfully 
for nineteen years, he confesses that his memoranda 
were of necessity hastily scribbled at such hurried 
moments and in such awkward places that they 
were well-nigh beyond revision. “If, therefore,” he 
remarks with a chuckle, “this elegant piece of 
syntax should fall into the hands of a word-catcher, 
I can only say that I will correct literary errors as 
fast as he may find them, conditionally that he gives 
me a bottle of wine for each; and if he meets with 
any such mistake subsequent to my revision, I will, 
as a punishment for my ignorance, give him a dozen 
of wine and, if a dandy, a new pair of stays.” He 
is delighted to call the literary critic a half-educated 
machine who is fond of saying, “ This fellow cannot 
write English,” considering that on a matter of sport 
the critic is. generally found to possess “about as 
much genius as a donkey.” Such is his humour, and 
it is excusable. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, whose “Letters to 
Young Shooters” fully entitle him to write on the 
subject, contributes an interesting introduction to 
the Colonel’s volumes. According to Sir Ralph, 
Colonel Hawker was over six feet and strikingly 
handsome, and up to the end of his life was’ very 
erect. He was an instructive and witty companion, 
and a conversationalist who commanded attention, 
particularly when he related his long and varied 
experiences of sport, the adventures of his younger 
days in the Peninsular War, or conversed on music, 
literature, and travel. His “ Journal of a Regimental 
Officer during the Campaign in Portugal and Spain 
in 1810” is exceedingly scarce; but it supplements 
this sporting diary, which only contains extracts 
from the original. It seems that the author was in 
the habit of setting down almost evevything he did, 
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thought, and said during fifty years, adding com- 
ments on nearly every shot he fired, how he killed, 
and why he missed. No golfer ever had better 
excuses for missing his shots than had the Colonel 
for his slips at shooting. One miss would be im- 
puted to the sight of his gun being hid by the snow; 
another, because the flint-gun missed fire on account 
of the damp. Owing to agitation, he had not taken 
a@ proper aim; or a diabolical wretch would spit off 
@ pop-gun at some tomtit on the shore when he was 
within a few yards of some swans. A _ borrowed 
gun, being very foul, would hang fire; or he was 
ill and nervous. A strange gun had a stock different 
from his own ; or he was baulked by the dogs chas- 
ing. Some farmers “damning” and swearing would 
scare the birds; or swimming sea-birds escaped by 
diving at the flash. He once missed a deer at twenty 
yards, and another within thirty yards, “ from sheer 
ill-luck and misfortune.” He missed a partridge by 
his foot slipping at the moment he fired. His sport 
another day was marred by his water-dog sulking 
on the islands and preventing birds from coming 
near him. From incessant dry weather the scent 
would become so bad that the birds were away on 
the run. One day it was so wet that he had not a 
dry stitch to wipe out the pan of his gun “ except 
the tail of his shirt” ; another day so angry was he 
at the detonating apparatus missing fire that he took 
it off and threw it into the sea, “in order never 
to be made to swear any more.” But nothing in 
“ Hudibras” or “Quixote” could be more ludicrously 
crisp than the result of one expedition, when he sent 
out two friends for a shot with a favourite dog. “ The 
brute unhappily fell foul of a tub of buttermilk just 
before starting, with which he so preposterously 
blew out his paunch that he was pointing all day, 
not at birds, but to open both his ports in order to 
be relieved of the cargo he had takenin.” Of course 
his friends thought it was a trick on the Colonel's 
part; and possibly they were right. 

However, while chronicling his failures with 
business-like precision, he no less accurately detailed 
his successes. He frequently killed “at an immense 
distance,” especially when near dusk he wished to 
make up his two hundred head of game. After his 
wound in the thigh at the battle of Talavera, he was 
confined to the house for several months. One day, 
in his room, he saw a woodcock drop on the lawn 
under the window. He hobbled up to see it, seized 
a gun, opened the window, and shot it dead, with no 
small pride. He used to kill with rare certainty 
from his carriage, when unable to walk. He would 
creep up, with his hat off, behind hillocks after the 
wild grouse, and “take them on the hop” as they 
were in the act of crowing at him. On such occasions 
he would feel “his heart in his mouth” with excite- 
ment. His great fun was in manceuvring against, 
and beating the record of, other shooting parties, 
One day he blew a bird’s head from its body (so that 
he could never find the head) at twenty-two paces 
distant ; another day he killed one hundred head of 
game without missing one fair shot. He could not 
shoot with friends, because he always lost two-thirds 
of his shooting by wishing to accommodate them 
with the cream of the sport. He was a capital hand 
at “lowering a parson” (shooting a cormorant). 
His perseverance was marvellous. In the end of 
December he would rise and dress by candle-light, 
breakfast at break of day, set off to his punt, get 
bogged among the rushes under a heavy rain, and 
come home without a bird as sulky as a bear, to rise 
up next morning with uncooled ardour. One day he 
wandered four hours after a teal. In the beginning 
of January, 1820, he got up at three in the morning 
of the coldest day in the memory of man, and made 
for the harbour to shoot wild-fowl. His man, once a 
whale-fisher, told him it was quite equal to Green- 
land, and, just before, two of the gunners were frozen 
to death in their punts; but that never interfered 
with his work. What were Greenland and deaths of 
men to him? 

Twenty of a party went to storm a preserved 





cover belonging to a Parson Bond, because he never 
allowed anyone a day’s shooting, and had man-traps 
and dog-gins all over his wood. They rushed into 
the cover like a pack of fox-hounds before his face, 
while he was “vomiting” with rage. The invasion 
of an army could scarcely exceed the noise. Nota 
word in answer to the parson’s cries but “ Mark!” 
“ Dead!” and “ Well-done!” from the besiegers. The 
parson at last mustered his whole establishment to 
act as patriots against the marauders, who were 
forced to “ make tracks” with their booty, and some 
of the parson’s traps. Only one dog was caught the 
whole day, and whose should that be but Parson 
Bond's! How the Colonel chuckled at that day's 
glory! After a long night's unsuccessful waiting in 
punt ambush, he would amuse himself before dusk 
with storming the armies of starlings that roosted 
every night in the reeds. He would blaze half a 
pound of small shot from his shoulder duck-gun into 
about an acre square of these birds, and above a 
hundred would be picked up dead ; on one occasion 
he bagged five hundred starlings at a shot. 

The Colonel may most justly be termed the 
“Father of Wild-fowling,” for he brought this sport 
to such perfection that his name will always suggest 
itself wherever duck-shooting is practised in our 
islands. In his Lion punt, with his enormous 
duck-gun, he slaughtered vast numbers of widgeon, 
geese, ducks, and coots—on one occasion killing fifty- 
three widgeon, two mallards, and one coot at one 
shot. Of course, everything is duly registered, bring- 
ing out during the fifty years a total head of game 
of 17,753. If it had not been for the scores of people 
who, buried in casks or floating in canoes, were 
pottering away at the birds, he would have defied 
any wild-fowl to escape the various means which he 
devised to get at them in the night. Sometimes he 
would bury himself in an old sugar cask in the 
mud and remain reading for several hours, on the 
watch for the approach of geese. His devices for 
trying the “ metal” of a gun were sometimes very 
curious. With a new-stocked duck-gun he knocked 
down, in seven shots, six bats and a moth; accord- 
ingly “a duck at dusk flight may know what to 
expect!” 

Colonel Hawker unsuccessfully advocated the 
prevention of shooting game until the month of 
October. But his reasons were cogent; by this 
arrangement thousands of very young partridges 
would escape being shot by the gentlemen-poachers, 
er falling a prey to the dogs of the pot-hunter ; 
many disputes between farmers and young sports- 
men might be avoided; there would be an-end of 
destroying a whole nide of young pheasants in 
standing barley ; and the invigorating weather would 
be more beneficial to the health. He had a novel 
way of curing toothache ; the tooth was drawn and 
driven in again, thereby destroying the nerve and 
restoring the means of mastication. He had a music- 
head as well as a shooting-head; for he wrote a 
volume of instructions for the best position on the 
pianoforte, and patented a very ingenious hand- 
mould for use on that instrument. He tells some 
quaint stories of his trips to the Continent, as well 
as of his tours through Scotland. He was shocked 
with “the intolerable stink, filth, and extravagance 
of that putrid furnace, Paris.” In the Victory he 
was once stowed away in the surgeon’s medicine 
closet, “ where the air was so foul that in several 
parts a candle could not be kept alight.” Consider- 
ing his wound, the Colonel must have been one of 
the “hardest” of men in regard to health, of vast 
energy, and a shrewd observer. Longparish House, 
in Hants, with its water meadows, so often alluded 
to in the “ Diary,” is beautifully drawn ; and two ex- 
cellent steel portraits are given of the gallant sports- 
man. The large type and thick paper make the 
book easy reading after a heavy day's sport; and 
to the enthusiast it contains a feast of delightful 
information on guns and shooting by a higher 
authority than even Colquhoun, Speedy, or Moray 
Brown. 
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FICTION. 

A Woman or Heart. By Thomas Terrell. In 2 vols. 
London: Ward and Downey. 

THeoRIES: Stupres From a Mopern Woman. By 
A. N. T. A. P. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (The In- 
dependent Novel Series.) 

ApPASSIONATA: A Musictan’s Story. By Elsa d’Esterre 
Keeling. London: William Heinemann. 


Ir “A Woman of Heart” is only read by the 
persons to whom it is dedicated, it will have a larger 
sale than any novel yet produced in this country. 
For the inscription is, “To those who live in glass 
houses,” and the story itself concerns a lady who 
might fairly be described as living in a Crystal 
Palace of her own. She is young, beautiful, and a 
light of comic opera. She lives in a villa in St. 
John’s Wood, with a French maid who is the soul of 
diseretion. She has one intimate friend whom she 
calls Bob, and who smokes cigarettes in her dressing- 
room at the Eden Theatre, whilst her assistant is 
putting the final touches to her gorgeous costume, 
She has a pretty fortune in diamonds, and her little 
supper-parties in the shady grove of the Evangelist 
attract the golden youth alike of “la haute noblesse” 
and “la haute finance.” If anything more is needed 
to convey to the reader's mind a correct idea of the 
position occupied by Miss Ruth Elliott when the 
story opens, he will find it in Mr. Terrell’s pages, for 
the author is not disposed to cast a merciful veil over 
the antecedents of his heroine. This is the young 
lady who suddenly bewitches that rising M.P. and 
barrister, Mr. John Armitage, and who turns his cool 
and steady head with such celerity that on the very 
morrow of his introduction to her he asks her to 
become his wife. Miss Elliott is a woman of heart, 
or at least this is what her literary parent desires us 
to believe. Conscious of her own past, the diamonds, 
the little suppers, and, above all, Mr. Bob Fenwick, 
and knowing that Mr. Armitage is a man who had 
never given his heart away before, she does not 
hesitate for a moment, but accepts the offer as 
quickly as it has been made. Heart, it will be seen, 
may dictate a different course to different people. In 
due time the marriage takes place, the preliminary to 
the ceremony being an interview between the heroine 
and her deposed lover, Mr. Fenwick, in the St. John’s 
Wood drawing-room, which causes her to keep the 
bridegroom waiting an inconvenient length of time 
at the altar. Mr. Armitage enters upon his married 
life with an absolute belief in the woman he has 
chosen, and it is possibly for this reason that in 
course of time she returns his affection, and deposes 
her former admirers from their place in her capacious 
heart. But that which she cannot give her husband, 
the absorbing single love of a life, she insists upon 
having from him. Unfortunately, she has a rival, 
whose deadly dulness might, we should have thought, 
have reassured her. That rival is the House of 
Commons. The successful politician, who believes 
that he is to be in the next Ministry, finds it 
necessary, strange to say, occasionally to put in an 
appearance at Westminster, and this his wife resents 
bitterly. The good lady now bemoans her fate in 
having surrendered herself to a man withouta heart ; 
and when he brutally orders the servant to remove 
some flowers which she herself had placed upon his 
writing-table, she feels that her burden is greater 
than she can bear. It is at this critical period in her 
history that Mr. Bob Fenwick returns to remind her 
of pleasant picnics up the river, and other idyllic 
scenes in which he and she had both played a 
part in her Bohemian days. Finally, after a 
small tiff with her husband because -he has 
so many briefs to read that he cannot spend 
the whole evening in her society, Mrs. Armitage 
conveys herself and her great heart under shadow 
of night to the bachelor chambers of her old flame. 
The letter which she leaves behind, along with her 
wedding-ring and other articles meant to console 
her husband for her loss, is a pathetic proclamation 
of the fact that she has loved him more than she 
ought to have done, and that by his cruelty her 








heart is broken. “ Don’t think that I leave you for 
the sake of anyone else. If I go with another, it is 
because I cannot bear to be alone a moment.” Let 
those who feel inclined to marry women of heart 
ponder upon these words and abstain. But all is 
not yet over. The monster she has condescended to 
wed follows her into the night, and eventually tracks 
her to Mr. Fenwick’s rooms. The moment at which 
he arrives is distinctly critical. As he opens the 
door he discovers his wife, a smoking pistol in her 
hand, standing above the bleeding corpse of Mr. 
Robert Fenwick. The reader knows, of course, that 
there has been no murder. Mr. Fenwick had merely 
celebrated the return to him of his own lost love by 
blowing his own silly brains out. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Armitage, believing his wife to be a murderess, at 
once seeks to shield her from thelaw. He is so suc- 
cessful in this that he himself is arrested as the 
murderer. He is duly tried at the Old Bailey, and 
there is great difficulty in inducing his wife to appear 
upon the scene in order to save him. He is not 
hanged. A worse fate is reserved for him. He 
returns to the domestic roof and to the lifelong 
companionship of “ A Woman of Heart.” 

An able and interesting study of the modern 
woman in one of her most noticeable developments 
is given us by the anonymous author of “ Theories.” 
This little book, indeed, though showing in style 
and structure some signs of being a first attempt, is 
a remarkably clever piece of analysis, the portraiture 
being both carefully wrought and vividly realised. 
The heroine of the story is a woman of a type 
essentially jfin-de-siécle. Impulsive, good-hearted, 
and wrong-headed, with just enough education to 
render her dangerously dogmatic, and insufficient 
mental ballast to temper her crude enthusiasms, 
Beatrice is a faithful replica of a prominent type of 
modern womanhood. She is a slave to her theories, 
changing them oftener than a fashionable woman does 
her gowns, and riding each new hobby at a frantic 
pace. High-minded and transparently candid as 
she is, Beatrice is yet a distinctly uncomfortable 
person to live with, for her theories have the fatal 
habit of upsetting not only each other, but all those 
on whom she tries their effect. She experiments 
upon her husband, upon her children, and upon her 
friends, with invariably disastrous results; and is 
finally compelled by stress of circumstances to 
acknowledge her failure as a theorist, and to 
abandon all further attempts at reconstituting 
existing social systems. The protracted struggle 
between conviction and experience in the poor 
enthusiast’s mind is very cleverly portrayed, and the 
real nobility of Beatrice’s nature, underlying all its 
grotesque exaggerations and fanaticisms, is indicated 
with delicately sympathetic touches. “Theories” 
is a depressing and unsatisfactory story, viewed 
merely as a story; but, as an incisive and accurate 
study of feminine character, it possesses strong 
claims to distinction. We shall look forward with 
interest to the next book of this shrewdly observant 
author. 

“ Appassionata ” is a disappointing book. Begin- 
ning with a delightfully fresh and bright sketch of 
the fascinating little Finnish heroine, Selma, the 
story promises well, and engages the reader’s interest 
in the fortunes of that charming young person. But, 
alas! it soon takes a melodramatic turn, and winds 
up with an obvious imitation of the artificial situ- 
ation in “ East Lynne” which has given the latter 
so overrated a reputation. Selma the maiden, in 
her exuberant girlish freakishness, is a bewitching 
creation, original and piquant; but Selma the 
married woman, fleeing from her husband's roof, 
and returning in disguise to act as nurse to her own 
child, is a conventional puppet of the most stagey 
and unconvincing type. Nevertheless, the story is 
worth reading for the sake of the sprightly sketch 
given of the audacious little Finn in her pre-nuptial 
days, before she falls into the toils of the wicked 
enchantress whose jealousy wrecks the girl’s mar- 
ried life. Amidst the manifold absurdities and 
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incongruities of an impossible plot, the figure of the 
fantastic girl-child stands out in vivid relief. Miss 
d’Esterre Keeling has shown in “ Appassionata” 
that she can write with vivacity and bright humour. 
It now remains for her to show her ability to con- 
struct a plot which shall be a worthy setting for the 
characters so well portrayed by her facile pen. 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Witrrip BLUNT, who writes from Cairo, 
has an article worthy of attention on “ The 
Khedive and Lord Cromer” in the Nineteenth 


Century. Mr. Blunt states the Khedive’s side of 
certain recent questions, and in a sense, of course, 
his paper must be taken as an ex-parte document. 
But unquestionably it increases light on the 
Egyptian situation, and it should be carefully 
studied. Though it was written before the latest 
incident in the friction between Abbas and Lord 
Cromer, and though that incident does not help 
us to agree with Mr. Blunt’s dictum that the 
young ruler is the “shrewdest political head in 
Egypt,” the article renders the state of things 
out of which that incident arose more explic- 
able. Here at home we have perhaps heen too 
much of late under the influence of Mr. Milner'’s 
book, and it is well to hear a statement from the 
other side. According to Mr. Blunt, Abbas is in- 
different whether he is to continue titular ruler of 
Egypt, but so long as he remains in the position he 
is determined that he will not be a dummy prince 
like ‘his father. The friction between him and 
Lord Cromer grows. In all their recent conflicts, 
notwithstanding appearances, Abbas, his English 
apologist declares, has, on the whole, had the 
best of it, and native sentiment is entirely with 
him. The recent representations of the Legislative 
Council, instead of being reactionary and stupid, 
as they were represented here, were moderate 
and just proposals dictated by a sound spirit of 
reform. Our work is practically done in Egypt, Mr. 
Blunt contends ; the Egyptians are at length fit to be 
trusted with self-government; and if ever we are to 
evacuate the country, now is the acceptable time 
before the dangers of delay grow too imminent. The 
second article in the Nineteenth Century is an excel- 
lent and spirited review of the position of the 
Liberal party by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, and 
this is followed by a no less suggestive paper on “ The 
Political Future of ‘Labour’” by Mr. Threlfall, 
secretary of the Labour Electoral Association. Mr. 
Reginald Brett has an interesting article on the 
relations between the Queen and “her second 
Prime Minister,’ Sir Robert Peel. Professor 
Max Miiller, writing on “Mahommedanism and 
Christianity,” endeavours to show how little real 
difference there is either in ideas or in conduct 
between a practising Mussulman and a practising 
Christian. The subject of “The Revolt of the 
Daughters” is taken up this month by Mrs. 
Frederic Harrison, who deals with it in a dialogue 
between a French and an English mother and their 
respective daughters. The French lady recommends 
the present generation of parents to look for hints 
in Fénelon’s “ Education des Filles,” a recommenda- 
tion in which her English friend seems disposed to 
agree, notwithstanding the somewhat Positivist 
flourish with which ske concludes. This subject 
rather pervades the magazines this month. Lady 
Jeune works at it in the Fortnightly, and Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe, who started the cry, raises a kindred 
note in her “Plaint of the Old” in the Con- 
temporary. 

All round, the Contemporary is about the best of 
this month's reviews. It opens with a striking con- 
troversial article on “ Ecclesiastes and Buddhism,” 
by Dr. E. J. Dillon, and between this and Mr. 


Costelloe’s “ Bitter Cry of the London Ratepayer,” 
with which it concludes, it agreeably alternates the 
weighty and the light, utilis cum dulce, through- 








out a well-varied list of contents. Amongst the 
lighter matter is an entertaining criticism of the 
younger literary men by a “Fogey” (whom in- 
ternal evidence leads one to suspect is Mr. Andrew 
Lang). The judgment of the Fogey is in the main 
indulgent to the jeunes, though he makes this 
remark : “ Wide acquaintance with the great classical 
and foreign masters does not seem to be the forte of 
the young men,” who appear to “ write by the aid 
of chic rather than from a deep foundation of literary 
knowledge. The horizon of many is apparently 
bounded in the past by Rossetti; this limitation may 
be compensated for by an exhaustive knowledge of 
Verlaine.” Mr. Walter Pater writes on “The Age of 
Athletic Prizemen—a chapter on Greek art;” Mr, 
John Rae on “The Eight-Hours Day and Foreign 
Competition ;” Dr. Brooke Herford on “ Religious 
Teaching in the Board School ;” Madame Belloc con 
tributes some interesting reminiscences of George 
Eliot, and Mr. W. S. Lilly has a paper on “ The 
Philosophy of Crime,” in which he combats with 
much skill the pernicious fallacies into which the 
criminal anthropologists are led by their evolutionist 
determinism. He well says that these disputants, in 
their contempt for metaphysics and their desire to 
explain the whole nature of man by the laws of 
matter, “ have not the least notion of the nature of 
intellect.” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Herbert Spencer pays a 
tribute to his dead friend Professor Tyndall. In- 
cidentally, he gives us a curious glimpse of his own 
political faith, which of late years has been suffering 
achange. “My faith in free institutions,” he says, 
“originally strong (though always joined with the 
belief that the maintenance and success of them is a 
question of popular character), has in these later 
years been greatly decreased by the conviction that 
the fit character is not possessed by any people, nor 
is likely to be possessed for ages to come. . . We 
are on the way back to the rule of the strong hand, 
in the shape of the bureaucratic despotism of a 
Socialist organisation, and then of the military des- 
potism which must follow it; if, indeed, some social 
crash does not bring this last upon us more quickly.” 
Professor Karl Pearson, having made a scientific 
analysis of the results of the Monte Carlo gaming- 
tables, has come to the conclusion that if chance 
has anything at all to do with them, these results 
upset all its laws. An anonymous “ Observer” 
draws a striking picture of the pitiful internal con- 
dition of the Italy of to-day, which fully bears out 
the view THE SPEAKER has always maintained on 
the Italian question. The writer attributes much 
of the mischief to the unfortunate flattery which 
has for some years past been poured out on Italy 
by certain sections of the English and German press, 
encouraging her to her doom. Such language he de- 
scribes as “almost insane in its optimism, as it has been 
most cruel in its fulsome falsehood.” The recent dis- 
turbances are not revolts, but a revolution—a revo- 
lution as justifiable as any of those of the past in 
Italy, “ which have filled England with such delight 
and sympathy.” Italy at the present date is “a 
military tyranny.” “When the Sovereigns visit 
any city or town, the gaols thereof are always 
filled on the vigil of the visit with crowds of persons 
suspected of dangerous or democratic tendencies. 
A rigid censorship of telegrams has long existed. 
Wholesale invasion of the privacy of private homes 
takes place at the pleasure of the police.” The 
Imperial taxes for the keeping-up of the huge arma- 
ments are not more ruinous to the people than 
the exactions of the “ municipal tyrannies.” Here 
is a striking glimpse of life under an Italian com- 
mune which, we have reason to know, is not the 
least exaggerated :— 


Nothing can pass the gates of any city or town without pay- 
ing this odious and inquisitorial impost (the octroi). Strings of 
cattle and of carts wait outside from midnight to morning, ‘he 
ae beasts lying down in the winter mud and summer dust. 

alf the life of the country people is consumed in _ this 
senseless, cruel stoppage and struggle at the gates; a poor 
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old woman cannot take an egg her hen has laid, or a bit of 
spinning she has done, through the gates without paying for 
them. ‘The wretched live poultry wait half a day and a whole 
night cooped up in stifling crates or hung neck downwards 
in a bunch on a nail; the oxen and calves are kept without 
food three or four days before their passage through the gates, 
that they may weigh less when put in the seales. By this 
insensate method of taxation all tne food taken into the cities 
and towns is deteriorated. Whole families are ruined and dis- 
appear through the exactions of their communes, who persist in 
squeezing what is already drained dry as a bone. The impious 
and insensate destruction of ancient quarters and noble edifices 
goes on, because the municipal councillors and engineers and 
contractors fatten on it. The cost to the towns is enormous, 
the damage done is eternal, the debt incurred is incalculable, 
the loss to art and history immeasurable; but the officials who 
strut their little hour on the communal stage make their profits, 
and no one cares a straw how the city, town, or village suffer. 


One of the most notable articles of the month is 
that on the state of our Navy, by the Belgian naval 
writer “ Nauticus,” in the New Review. “ Nauticus” 
maintains that the chief danger to the British Navy 
lies in the backward ideas regarding the education of 
officers which are still allowed to prevail in the 
service. He supports his contention by some 
remarkable evidence as to the present system of 
training which obtains in the French and German 
navies. Amongst many other suggestions, he recom- 
mends that the limit of age for the admission of 
cadets should be increased to sixteen and a half 
years—in other words, that a boy should not 
be taken into the Navy before the age at 
which he usually leaves a public school to enter a 
university. In the National Review the most note- 
worthy article is that of Mr. E. T. Cook on “ Mr. 
Ruskin in Relation to Modern Problems.” Mr. St. 
John Brodrick contributes a brief memoir on his 
late chief, Mr. Edward Stanhope. Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey appeals to the Lords to immortalise 
themselves by introducing a Bill to establish the 
Referendum. The number also contains an interest- 
ing criticism of Dr. Hubert Parry as a musical 
composer. 


MACS, MARYS, AND OTHERS. 


Tue Dictionary or Nationat Brograrny. Edited by Sydney 8. Lee, 
Vols, XXXV. and XXXVI. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 


TPrrs-volume of “The Dictionary of National Biography ” 
is chiefly occupied with Macs, the effect of which is to render 
it uniformly, but not supremely, interesting. Almost all the 
clansmen, Scotch or Irish, have carved out their careers by 
special energy or ability, and well deserve the careful *bio- 
graphical records they obtain here; but not many, perhaps, 
have risen very much above mediocrity. Among the most 
interesting may be named Sir James Mackintosh, Macready, 
Norman Macleod, the Irish Bohemian, Maginn, and the un- 
fortunate Sir Charles Macnaghten. Near the end of the volume 
we have the great Scotch name of Maitland of Lethington, and 
the great Scotch-Indian name of Sir John Malcolm. Vol. xxxvi. 
begins with the still greater name of Malthus, and would be a 
remarkable volume, if only for containing all the Marys who have 
played such important parts in British history. Mary Tudor is 
written with admirable fulness and research by Mr. Sidney Lee, 
and Mary Stuart is treated with equal care by Mr. T. F. Hender- 
son. Cognate articles are the romantic history of Margaret of 
Anjou and the lives of the numerous Scotch queens and princesses 
who have borne this Christian name. The most important of the 
literary articles is Mr. Lee's on Christopher Marlowe, memorable 
for the first publication of new information from the State Paper 
Office; next in importance comes Mr. G. F. Warner's, on Sir 
John Mandeville, which would be epoch-making if the writer's 
discoveries had not previously been communicated to the public. 
Harriet Martineau is admirably characterised by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. Cardinal Manning and his namesake the Chinese 
traveller; Marston, the Elizabethan dramatist, and the modern 
ts of the name; Captain Marryat, Dean Mansel, and Henry 
es may also be named among the subjects of notable 
articles. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 


Enoruisn Wrirers. An Attempt towards a History of English Litera- 
ture, By Henry Morley. Vol. X. London, Paris, and Melbourne : 
Cassell & Co. 


Proressor Moruey’s great enterprise of a general history of 
English literature has hitherto had the advantage of gaining in 
interest in every volume. This it can scarcely continue to enjoy, 
for the tenth volume, just published, treats of perhaps the most 


interesting epoch of English literature—the Elizabethan section 
of the age of Shakespeare. Shakespeare is, of course, the 
principal figure, and his plays down to Hamlet receive the most 
satisfactory elucidation. Sodiowe's meteoric apparition also 
falls within the time, which includes the first appearances of 
Ben Jonson and Chapman, such interesting figures as Greene, 
Peele, and Nash, the satires of Hall and Marston, Daniel and 
Drayton’s historical poems, Campion’s exquisite lyrics (so happily 
retrieved by Mr. Arthur Bullen), and a vast number of minor 
poets of comparatively little account, but deserving niches 
where they can be found when wanted. Spenser, some of 
whose works belong to this period, has been treated in a 
former volume. ‘The wealth of the age in poetry is as re- 
markable as its poverty in good prose—that of Hooker ex- 
cepted, who receives notice devthitin—anik the beginnings of 
Bacon. Professor Morley’s work is distinguished by the in- 
sight, thoroughness, and good sense which have invariably 
characterised it. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


CoLoNEL ELuts is known not only as a gallant soldier, but 
as a capable scholar, and only quite recently his names came 
before the world as the leader of an pine against the 
Sofa tribes of the wild and unsettled territory which lies between 
the Gold Coast and the Niger. The tact and temper which 
Colonel Ellis displayed when his expedition, through an un- 
fortunate blunder on the part of Lieutenant Maritz, the officer 
in command of the French troops in that region, was suddenly 
attacked will not soon be forgotten, and shows him to be a man 
who knows how to keep a cool head under even the most trying 
circumstances. The native races of the West Coast of Africa 
have hitherto not been described with any minuteness from the 
ethnological point of view, and, therefore, Colonel Ellis, who has 
already written an admirable “ History of the Gold Coast,” is 
attempting a still more difficult task by the publication of a 
series of monographs dealing with the superstitions, manners, 
customs, laws, and languages of these obscure tribes. The book 
befora us, “‘ The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast,” 
resents in a clear and interesting manner the results of Colonel 
llis’s patient and minute investigations. The portion of the 
West African coast occupied by the Yoruba-speaking race is, 
broadly speaking, the eastern half of the Slave Coast—that por- 
tion, in faet, which lies between Badagry on the west and the 
Benin River on the east. The extent of seaboard held by them 
is thus less than that occupied either by the Tshi or by Ewe 
tribes, with which Colonel Ellis has made us familiar in his 
yrevious monographs. Unlika the tribes just named, the 
orubas are, in reality, an inland people, and it was not antil 
the beginning of the present century that they moved to the 
south and colonised Lagos and the neighbouring littoral. The 
Yoruba, though indolent and erafty, has more independence of 
character than the other native tribes of West Africa, and, 
unlike them, he is not destitute of the sentiment of patriotism, 
nor does he assume a cringing attitude in his dealings with 
Europeans. He is more keen as a trader, more sociable, and in 
other respects socially higher than the tribes of the other three 
cognate groups. The folklore tales and proverbs of the Yorubas 
which are given in the book bear out Colonel Ellis’s statement, 
that they are now the “leading people” amongst the native races 
of West Africa. Two or three of the sayings which are current 
in the speech of the Yorubas merit—even in a brief notice like 
the present—quotation, “Self-conceit deprives the wasp of 
honey.” When a man reaps the fruit of his own misdeeds, the 
Yorubas say, “ When a fish is killed, its tail is put in its mouth.” 
No one expects the impossible, even amongst the Yoruba-speak- 
ing race, and so they say, “ A hunchback is never asked to stand 
up straight.” Our proverbs, “ Curses, like chickens, come home 
to roost,” and “ Self-praise is no commendation,” are curiously 
matched by the Yorubas, who are accustomed to declare, under 
similar cireumstances, “ Ashes fly back in the face of him who 
throws them,” and “ Every man’s character is good in his own 
eyes.” A common imprecation amongst the Yorubas is “Oku 
igbe,” which means, literally, “‘ Bush death,” and which expresses 
in brief the following sentiment :—‘“ May you die in the Bush, 





* Tue YorRUBA-SPEAKING Pgopites oF THE Stave Coast or WEST 
Arrica. By A. B, Ellis, author of ‘‘A History of the Gold Coast of 
West Africa,”’ etc. Map. (London: Chapman & Hall.) Demy 8vo. 

Tae SuHiLiinc BaronetaGE For 1894. THe SHILLING PseERAGE FOR 
1894, Tue Suimune Kyicutace ror 1894. Tue Sa#iLiine 
House or Commons For 1894. Edited by Edward Walford, M.A. 
(London: Chatto & Windus.) 18mo, (1s, each.) 

Faust. By Goethe. With an Introduction and Notes by Jane Lee,. 
Vice-Principal of Newnham College. (London : Macmillan & Co.) 
12mo. 

History or THE Partsh Caurcn or Curprrnc Lampourn, By John 
Footman, M.A. Illustrated. (London: Elliot Stock.) Demy 8vo. 

Henry Wrtit1amM Burrows—Memoriats. By E. Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. With an Introduction by the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. Portrait. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) Crown 8vo, - 

Fisners of Men. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in his Third 
Visitation. By Edward White, Archbishop. (London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
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alone and uncared for, and receive no funeral rites.” Altogether, 
in spite of the lack of preface, index, and other details usually 
found in a good book, this is at once an interesting and valuable 
record, 

The scope and characteristics of Mr. Edward Walford’s 
diminutive books of reference on the ‘“ Peerage,” “ Baronetage,” 
“Knightage,” and “ House of Commons” are so well known 
that it is searcely necessary to do more than chronicle the fact 
that they have been revised and brought up to date. Each of 
the books is published at a shilling, and this is the fortieth year 
of their appearance. They contain alphabetical lists and short 
biographical notices, and no effort has evidently been spared to 
avoid, as faras possible, errors and discrepancies of statement. 
It would not be easy to pack a wider array of facts into the 
compass of two hundred pages, and for quick reference we know 
no better books of their kind. 

Miss Lee, Vice-Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
has just brought out a new and revised edition of the text of 
Goethe's “ Faust, Part I.,” for the use of colleges and schools. 
The manual—it is published in Maemillan’s “ Foreign School 
Classies ”’-—contains a critical introduction written with con- 
siderable skill and acuteness, and the explanatory notes which 
are added at the close of the volume are clear and explicit, and 
show a wide acquaintance not only with Goethe’s philosophy of 
life, but with the German language and literature. No claim is 
set up to anything in the nature of a complete study of “ Faust,” 
but no doubt a manual as scholarly and exact as the present will 
lead many readers forward to amore comprehensive examination 
of what Miss Lee terms the spiritual meaning and external 
history of a poem which she is by no means alone in thinking 
the greatest achievement in modern literature. Professor 
Dowden, Professor Mahaffy, and other authorities have rendered 
assistance, to some slight extent, at least, in the preparation of 
this singularly choice school edition of a classic play. 

Away in the extreme west of the county of Berkshire lies the 
sequestered and almost forgotten town of Lambourn. The nearest 
railway station is nine miles distant, so that Lambourn ina literal 
sense is situated far from the madding crowd. Few strangers 
find their way along the streets of the little town, and the ancient 
market, after dwindling to the weekly meeting of a couple of old 
farmers at the George Inn, has become only a memory, though 
two annnal fairs still survive. Probably the place would have 
missed its historian but for the beauty of Lambourn church. 
As far back as the close of the seventh century a church had 
been established on the site of the present building, and even in 
King Alfred’s time Lambourn was one of the manors of the 
Royal House of Wessex. The first mention of the place oceurs 
in King Alfred’s will; but it is not till the reign of Canute that 
the first direct historical allusion to Lambourn church. 
The minster chureh which Alfred or Canute built appears to 


we get 


have been demolished about the middle of the twelfth century, 
and some of its materials were employed in the erection of a 


new and stately edifice; and the main features of the nave of 
this building remain almost unaltered to the present day. Quite 
early in its history Lambourn became associated with the 
Deanery of St. Paul's, and Henry VI. granted to Dr. Thomas 
Lisieux —who was Dean of St. Paul’s, London, and Rector of 
Lambourn—and his suecessors the privilege of holding a market 
in the town once a week, and the market cross, though in a 
mutilated state, still stands just outside the churchyard. Mr. 
Footman has gathered together from the diocesan registers at 
Salisbury and from other archives much that is interesting re- 
garding the parish from the fourteenth century to the present 
time ; and though the book appeals chiefly to archwologists, it is 
not without interest to the general reader, especially as it casts 
some curious side-lights on the ecclesiastical and social history 
of a little town to which the railway has given a wide berth and 
has reduced in consequence to impotence, 

Miss Wordsworth’s memorial volume on Canon Burrows of 
tochester brings within the compass of about 200 pages the 
salient characteristics of a modest and unselfish career. Canon 
Burrows, though an uncompromising and, indeed, outspoken 
High Churehman, possessed a largeness of spiritual vision and 
a degree of moral fervour which won for him the respect and 
confidence even of those who were opposed to his theological 
position. Many significant ietters are printed in this volume, 
and they all throw light on the personal qualities of the writer, 
and go far to explain the secret of his admitted spell alike as a 
man and as a preacher. Miss Wordsworth’s brother, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, contributes an ‘admirable estimate—based on 
neighbourly acquaintance and fellowship in Church work at 
Rochester—of Canon Burrows, and his graceful tribute to an 
old and honoured colleague is not the least attractive feature of 
a graceful as well as temperately written narrative. 

“ Fishers of Men” is the title which the Primate has given 
to a volume which contains his recent Charge to the Diocese of 


‘anterbury and the sermon which he preached last October in’ 


St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham, during the session of the 
Church Congress. The outlook of the book—it handles in a 
somewhat academic fashion at least a few of the questions 
of the hour—is Anglican and not Catholic, and there is an 
undertone of grievance in the Charge which renders it rather 
irritating reading to those who are not prepared—like the 











clergy of the Diocese of Canterbury—to sit with docile meek- 
ness at the feet of the Archbishop. Yet it would not be 
fair to refuse to admit that the volume, weak and ineffectual 
though we consider it on the practical side, contains a few 
luminous thoughts which touch liane issues even than those 


which ecneern the ecclesiastical policy and privileges of the 
Established Church. 
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